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I. 
As the crystal days are fleeting, that in winter sparkle so; 
As the light breaks into glimmers on the wealth of ice and snow; 
As the cloudless moons are waning, that enrich the joyous nights 
When the very stars are dancing on the azure heavenly heights,— 
Come the fitful days of bluster that go howling o’er the land 
With a vim, that, if not blinding, would be eloquently grand ; 


From our linen and our tempers taking out the very starch ; 
Giving proof, that can’t be doubted, of a windy day in March. 
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In Blustering March. 


It. 
Whew! the very cream of winter seems to greet our wondering sight, 
Which in Nature’s cellar-kitchen has been rising all the night. 
Blustering Winter wrestles sternly with the interloper Spring, 
But is far too old to grapple with the skill his foe can bring; 


Though he breathes his anger broadcast in the fierce north-eastern gale,— 


Striking terror to the houseless, causing stricken hearts to quail ; 
Making, for a dreary hour, the dull earth a fitter place 
For the snowbird’s timid chirping, than the robin’s gentle grace. . 


. 
Ah, those daring buds of crocus! how we feared they would be nipped! 
Losing all their matchless beauty, that is fain so golden-lipped : 
For the Winter, in his passion, ere the Spring put him to-rout, 
Breathing through the giant whirlwind, blew his frozen breath about, 
Till the smiling buds that recently peeped out upon us so 
Were entombed a dreary depth beneath the cruel drifts of snow; 
While the cattle, that the day before had nosed the pasture o’er, 
Were now huddled ’neath their shelter from the tempest’s threatening roar. 


Iv. 
And the hallowed, sweet arbutus, growing near the woodland walk, 
Which so takes the mind to dwell upon the scenes of Plymouth Rock, 
Bore upon its rugged blossoms, ’stead of balmy airs of spring, 
All the hatred that the jealous Winter’s stormy breath could bring; 
And our buds and blossoms, dreamed upon so fondly yesterday, 
By the cruel blast that tarried have been rudely swept away, 
Till we hardly ean remember that so recently they were,— 
They already seeming distant, like dim castles in the air. 


art 
But at last sweet Spring has triumphed : she has set her dainty seal 
Where was felt the greatest rigor from old Winter’s iron heel. 
My sweet crocuses but waited the dissolving of the snow, 
To renéw their promised beauty, with a deeper added glow; 
And the humble little Mayflower in the deep majestic woods 
Now makes fragrant each dim recess in the ferny solitudes, 
Where so soon the sweet-voiced songsters will hop shyly to and fro, 
And the violets awaken from their slumbers ’neath the snow. 


vi. 
So in life. How oft the passions, loves, and hopes of youthful years 
Are nigh buried ’neath a blinding storm of bitter sobs and tears! 
Yet, although we think them blighted by the thrust of sorrow’s sting, 
They will shine so much the brighter in the unalloyed spring. 
So in life. The heart’s bright crocus, and its sweet arbutus blooms, 
Struggle through the storms of selfishness, and jealousy’s drear glooms, 
To enrich a later hour, when the sun of peace shall glow 
O’er the landscape that so recently was desolate with snow. 
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Ballou’s Monthly Magazine. 


ARCTIC LIFE. 


In the February number of our Magazine 
we presented to the reader an article deserip- 
tive of life in the Arctic regions of America, 
In that paper we confined our remarks princi- 
pally to the country and its inhabitants. We 
now propose to continue the subject, and to 
devote these pages to a description of the 
perils and difficulties which encompass expe- 
ditions sent thither for the purpose of gaining 
information, respecting either the fate of Sir 
John Franklin, or various inquiries of science. 
Of course we cannot hope, in so short a space, 
to present a complete account of such a 
voyage. We must of necessity confine our- 
selves to the leading 
incidents of it. This 
being the case, we 
invite our readers to 
leave for awhile their 
cares and business, 
and accompany us in 
an imaginary voyage 
to the frozen regions 
of the North. We 
have a fine stout 
brig, all taut and 
trim, awaiting us in 
the good port of 
Boston. The vessel 
is provisioned with 
everything needful 
for a three years’ 
cruise, and if we re- 
quire anything addi- 
tional, we are liberal- 
ly supplied with 
money to purchase 
it. We have also 
the necessary instru- 
ments with which to 
make scientific observations and experiments, 
and a pleasant library with which to wile 
away our dull moments. Our crew consist of 
intelligent and active fellows, and we are all 
pledged to obedience, endurance and friend- 
ship. We set sail from Boston, touch at St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, where we see the gov- 
ernor, who sends us on our way with his good 
wishes, and several presents of useful articles, 
and then we sail again for Bafiin’s Bay. Ar 
riving there, we anchor at some good port, 
where we proceed to make our arrangements 
for the work before us. We increase our crew 
by the addition of several natives, who are to 


serve us as guides, and teach us many things 
which we shall find both useful and necessary 
in this strange country. We also lay in more 
provisions, and provide ourselves with Esqui- 
maux sledges and boats, and with a fair supply 
of dogs, the horses of the Arctic regions. We 
reach Baffin’s Bay by the middle of August. 
We have not much time to lose, for while it 
is still summer in our own country, it is just 
on the verge of winter here. We are now 
north of the seventy-third parallel of north 
latitude, and we find that, in. spite of our 
efforts, we shall not be able to push forward 
much further during the season; so we satisfy 


WINTER QUARTERS. 


ourselves with having gotten so far as that, 
and commence to look about for a convenient 
place for our winter quarters. The harbor 
selected is Rensellaer Island, famous as having 
been the winter quarters for two seasons of 
Doctor Kane’s last expedition. It is a cold, 
dreary place (see the engraving on this page), 
but it is much better than anything further 
from the land. 

We have now a long winter before us, and 
we prepare to make ourselves as comfortable 
as possible. Soon the blue water around us 
disappears, and in its place we see a long, un- 
broken plain of ice. Our brig is shut in tight, 
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or “cradled,” as it is called, and we proceed 
to strengthen and settle her in her icy bed. 
The bow is lifted high upon lumps of ice, but 
the stern is not so secure; so we pass under 
the vessel, both astern and amidships, heavy 
chains, which we make fast to blocks of ice. 
This prevents the vessel from being twisted 
by the rise and fall of the tides. We are now 
secure for the winter. To make ourselves 
more comfortable, we build a plank shed over 
the deck, and rig a gangway from the vessel’s 
side to the ice. Our deck being closed in 
gives us plenty of room, and we erect a stove 
in this shelter, which keeps it snug and warm. 
(See the engraving below.) We have also 
been compelled to adopt the Esquimaux cos- 
tume, and are constantly encased in dresses of 
fur skins. Atadistance we resemble the polar 
bears, and this gives rise to many a pleasant 
jest among us. 

As it is impossible for us to do anything 
with the brig during the winter, we organize 


exploring parties, for the purpose of examining 
the locality in which we are frozen up. This 
is no slight undertaking, and it will tax our 
courage and endurance to the utmost limit. 
Our means of locomotion are limited. We 
have our Esquimaux sledges and our dogs, but 
as these will not accommodate all of us, some 
of the party must go on foot and haul their 
sledges by hand. The foot party start out 
with their sledge (see engraving on page 179) 
loaded with provisions and instruments. They 
drag it over many miles of the frozen sea, and 
after encountering many hardships, which 
they endure with true Christian bravery, they 
return, having accomplished the objects of 
their expedition. We are more fortunate. 
We manage to secure for ourselves a stout 
sledge, with a good team of dogs. We set off, 
and are surprised to see how well these canines 
travel. They really accomplish wonders in 
locomotion, and are so well trained that they 
are easily guided by the voice and whip. Our 
sledge is so constructed that it can be used as 
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a boat, so that if we meet open water on our 
way it will give us no trouble. 

Our winter harbor is further north than 
that of any other expedition, save Doctor 
Kane’s, so that we have, even where we are, 
an abundant opportunity to see the wonders 
of the polar regions. We travel about, mak- 
ing such observations and experiments as we 
can, and then return to our vessel. We have 
had only a few weeks for these rambles, as the 
last of November is close at hand. From the 
thirtieth day of this month to the first of 
March there will be a continuous night. We 
look forward to the period with considerable 
gloom, but when it comes are delighted by the 
beauty of the stars and the moonlight, but 
more than all by the glorious auroras of this 
region. 

We accomplish very little until June and 
July. During these months the sun never 
sets, and its rays soon break up the ice, which 
causes us to be constantly on the watch for 
the safety of our ves- 
sel. By the first of 
August we are afloat 
again, and pushing 
on northward. We 
leave the crew to tow 
the vessel along, and 
start ahead with our 
dog team to explore 
the coast. We travel 
nearly two hundred 
miles, often almost 
overcome with the cold, and frequently com- 
pelled to get out and help our dogs to drag the 
sledge. Finally we reach that immense river 
of ice, the Glacier of Humboldt, on the west 
coast of Greenland. We gaze in wonder at 
the huge and slowly moving mass, as it goes 
crashing into the sea, where the waters break 
it up into detached fragments, that float south- 
ward in the warm weather in the form of ice- 
bergs. Beyond us is a sharp, jagged headland, 
whose stern and defiant appearance reminds 
us forcibly of the old hero after whom it is 
named. It is Cape Andrew Jackson. Oppo- 
site, and almost visible in the clear, pure 
atmosphere, is Cape John Barrow, and be- 
tween them is a sea of solid ice, nearly one 
hundred miles in width. We are now north 
of the eightieth parallel of north latitude, and 
the cold is intense. Failing to find a good 
winter harbor, we return, and our brig is 
moored for a second season at Rensellaer 
Island. This winter is like the first, except 
that it is much colder, the mercury at one 
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period falling to ninety-nine degrees below 
zero. 

In June we set out on another expedition. 
This time we reach the Humboldt Glacier, 
and even penetrate to 82° and 27! north lati- 
tude. Here, from a high point of land, we 
lok northward into that wonderful, silent 
sea, Where there is no ice, and into which man 
has never sailed, whose waters stretch away 
slemnly and grandly until they touch the 
distant pole. We are surprised at the freedom 
from ice, and the exuberance of animal life in 
these regions. Sea animals and birds are 
fund in abundance. We can go no further 
North. The myste- 
rious ocean before us 
baffles our best ef- 
forts, and we are 
forced to turn back. 

Our journey has 
caused us keen suf- 
fering ; the incessant 
gare of the sun on 

the snow and ice . 
blinds us, and we are jg 
in great danger of 
losing our eyesight. | 
We turn back, and } 


vessel, where we en- 
joy a season of rest. Z 
The winter soon sets 
in, and we are ice- 
bound for a third sea- 

. In the spring 
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husband all our resources as much as possi- 
ble. We are not frightened at the magnitude 
of the undertaking upon which we have ven- 
tured; but we know that it is one which no 
person would attempt merely for pleasure. It 
is weary walking through the snow, and climb- 
ing over the masses of ice that lie in our way. 
After the first few days, the intense glare of 
the light on the snow is painful to our eyes in 
the extreme. Sometimes we can scarcely see, 
and one of our number, who is an old explorer | 
of these regions, tells us that if this continues 
much longer we shall all go blind, and then 
nothing will remain to us but a horrible death 


SS 


THE DECK HOUSED OVER. 


ilowance, our supply is not so large as it 
should have been. The season is colder than 
usual, and the ice is thicker and will last longer. 
It will not be broken up until August, and 


before that time our food will be exhausted, — 


nd our vessel unfit for navigation. There- 
lore, we resolve, as soon as the spring has fairly 
t in, to abandon the brig, and make our way 
9 the nearest Danish settlement on the 


tiles from the most northern village, and a 
ng and weary journey is before us. Setting 
out, we travel rapidly for the first day or two, 
nore rapidly, indeed, than is prudent; for in 
ew of the long distance over which we have 


in this terrible land. At last the misfortune 
of loss of sight befalls two of our number, and 
the poor fellows have to be led along like little 
children. This retards our progress to a great 
extent. Now we are forced to change our 
programme; and in order to avoid blindness 
coming upon our whole party, we halt during 
the day, which we devote to rest and sleep, 
and travel only at night. Frequently we en- 
counter open water, which we cross with great 
difficulty, and at the imminent peril of being: 
drowned. We lose some of our guns, and a 
portion of our powder becomes damaged. 
This is a great misfortune, as our only chance 
of procuring food is in shooting what game 


yet to’ pass, we should save our strength and *we may encounter, and if we lose our weapons 
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or ammunition we shall certainly starve. The 
cold is intense, and sometimes we’ think we 
must surely succumb to it. We watch each 
other with the most intense anxiety, and 
when any one shows signs of faltering or 
drowsiness, we rouse him from it by appeals, 
commands, and sometimes by blows. We 
know that to yield to this languor is to sink 
into that sleep which knows no waking. 
Sometimes the poor fellows beg us to let them 
alone, to leave them to die there; and for a 
moment we think it far better to allow them 
to have their way, than to force them to en- 
dure the terrible suffering of our journey. 
But the love of life is strong within us, and 
we draw them back from the arms of death, 
and compel them to save themselves. It is 


with difficulty that we can procure a fire, for 
the only fuel on our route consists of scanty 
shrubs and twigs, ahd these give out scarcely 
heat enough to keep life in a rat, and our meat 
is burnt and half raw. Nevertheless, we crowd 
around the flame with eagerness, and eat our 
hard fare with the keenest pleasure we have 
ever known. Anything seems sweet that will 
keep life in us. Sometimes, in our sleep, we 
dream of home, and as our trials thicken these 
dreams come oftener. We wake shivering 
with cold, and our hearts sink with a terrible 
des»air as we gaze around us, and see nothing 
but ice and snow on earth, stretching far away 
to the distant horizon, and the heavens above 
covered with dull, leaden clouds, that seem 
but to mock our sufferings. But we cannot 
give way to our feelings. To despair is to - 
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perish, and we gather up fresh courage, and 
push on with renewed energy, knowing that 
our only salvation now lies in reaching ow 
destination at the earliest possible moment. 
Yet in spite of our efforts our progress is sloy, 
Each day we are growing weaker, and less 
able to perform the journey. We gaze at each 
other with mute anguish, but dare not give 
utterance to our thoughts. The terrible fear 
has seized upon us that we shall die befom 
the Danish settlements are reached. We have 
now been sixty days on our journey, and still 
there are no signs of human habitations near. 
We have lost our scientific instruments, and 
are unable to determine our distance from 
Uppernavik. Still we know that we cannot 
be nearer than several hundred miles. -We 
have lost our sledges, 
and can no longer 
transport any provis 
ions, so that we must 
depend upon encoun 
tering and _ shooting 
game from day to day. 
Our ammunition has 
‘Fi run very low, and it 
is extremely doubtful 
m' whether it will last w 
=> to our journey’s end 
This is not our only 
| loss. Two of our poo 
fellows have yiclded to 
the terrible suffering 
=~ of the march, anil have 
' died far away from the 
homes they longed 
reach. We did not 
abandon them until al 
hope Was over and lift 
had departed. Then, with a prayer, we piled 
the ice over them, and left them to their long 
sleep, wondering who would be the next. 
Seventy-eight days have elapsed since ou 
march began, and our trials are not yet ended. 
Our ammunition is all gone, and we throw 
aside the weapons that are now no longer of 
service to us, and whose weight only adds t 
our fatigue.. The eightieth day passes, and 
still we are on the march. Painfully ané 
slowly we toil along. We no longer expect to 
reach our destination. We are utterly witl- 
out hope, but are stimulated -by the energy of 
despair. We are worn to mere skeletons. Our 
feet are almost bare, and are frost-bitten, torn, 
and full of wounds and bruises. Every step is 
a torture tous. We have been without fool 
for two days, and this trial, added to our pre 
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vious hardships, is almost too great for us. 
Still we press on, on, vainly hoping for suc- 
cess. We cut off bits of the skins with which 
we are clad, and chew them to allay the fierce 
pangs of hunger which seem devouring us. 
Already it is whispered among us that one of 


DEPARTURE OF AN EXPLORING 


our number must die to give food to the rest, 
but we shrink from the horrid thought, re- 
solving to defer so dreadful a necessity to the 
last moment. Our sufferings have made us 
selfish and savage, and we are more -like wild 
beasts in our feelings and actions than like 
men. 

At last, on the eighty-fourth night of our 
journey, we sink to a troubled sleep, with the 
conviction that we can go no further. For 
several days we have been travelling both day 
and night, but now we abandon all hope. The 
night passes away drearily, and our slumbers 
are painful and restless. We are roused by a 
joyful shout, and starting up we see the village 
of Uppernavik, the goal we have striven so 
hard to reach, only a few miles away. We 
press on with new life, and soon reach the 
settlement. The villagers and government 
officers receive us kindly, and their simple 
hospitality seems to us the height of luxury, 
after the hardships and privations we have 
undergone. Here a 
joyful surprise waits 
us. The general 
government of the 
Union, uneasy.at our 
long silence and ab- 
sence, has sent out a 
national vessel to 
search for us. This 
vessel reaches Up- 
pernavik a few days 
after our arrival, and 
we are soon safely on board, and homeward 
bound. 

And now let us see what we have accom- 
plished by this voyage, upon which we entered 
with such high hopes, and which has been so 

_ terrible to us. We have lost several of those 


SLEDGE AND BOAT COMBINED. 


who set out with us, and have left them sleep- 
ing their last sleep in the far, northern fields 
of ice and snow, which they braved so much 
to reach, but which they little thought they 
would never leave again. Poor fellows! had 
they been able to hold out against their suf- 
ferings but a few days 
longer, they might have 
been now with us, com- 
fortably quartered on 
the snug vessel which 
the kindness of the 
national government 
has placed at our dis- 
posal, and might, like 
.us, have been able to 
see home and friends 
once again. But the task was too great for 
them, and they sank under it. And those of 
us that remain, have we escaped the dangers 
to which all who visit the frozen seas are ex- 
posed? We think not. Already we feel the 
effects. of the severe strain which our consti- 
tutions have undergone, and we know it will 
be months and months before we shall be able 
to call ourselves perfectly well again. Perhaps 
we may find that in each of us this voyage has 
planted the germ of a malady which may be 
fatal tous. The intense cold and the exposure 
to which we have been subjected could not 
leave us unscathed. Our systems are suited 
to temperate regions, not to the high latitudes 
in which we have been. Indeed, it is unrea- 
sonable that we should pass through so much 
suffering without carrying away with us traces 
of it. And we certainly have suffered. Not 
even the-tortures of the damned could exceed 
those through which we have passed. Fa- 
tigue, cold, starvation, and almost blindness, 


were our lot for many days, and it is only by 
a miracle that we live. Few men could have 
borne it, and even we feel that we were sus- 
tained not by our own strength, but by the 
arm of a Higher Power, whose goodness has 
been over us from the beginning to the end of 
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our perilous undertaking, and we hope that 
the evidence we have had of His wondrous 
greatness and tender care for us may make us 
more disposed to exert ourselves to serve Him 
than we have ever been. 

As we sit safe and warm in the comfortable 
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cabin of our homeward bound vessel, the 
question is presented to us, as we run over in 
our minds the adventures that have befallen 
us, what have we accomplished? We are 
very heroes in the eyes of those who have 
been sent to bring us home, and when we shall 
arrive in our own country we shall be regard- 
ed with wonder and admiration by those who 
have never ventured so much, and who shiver 
at the cold blast of a winter gale, and hardly 
dare to stir from their cosey firesides; but, 
after all, what have we accomplished? Very 
little of permanent good 
to others, and absolute- 
ly nothing for ourselves. 
We have seen that the 
“right whale,” after be- 
ing hunted and driven 
from all other seas, has 
taken refuge in among 
the great icefloes of the 
North; and have estab- 
lished the fact that . 
these regions are now 
among the best for the 
pursuit of whale-cateh- 
ing; that they prom- 


severe labor to be un- 
dergone in the pursuit. 
We have gone up almost 
to the Pole itself; have 
stood on the shore of 
that silent and mysterious ocean, whose waters 
wash the uttermost verge of Creation; have 
listened to the beating of our hearts, as the 


sound made itself heard amid the intense still-. 


ness of that clime where we were the only 
living beings; we have seen all the wonders 
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of the ice and snow, and have witnessed mar- 
yels, the accounts of which we should have 
doubted, but for the testimony of our eyes and 
senses. All this we have seen and heard, but 
further than this we have discovered nothing, 
save to gain information upon questions of 
science so remote 
and unnecessary 
that the knowledge 
of them will never 
become general, or 
be at all indispensa- 
ble to the welfare 
and progress of man- 
kind. And for this 
we have borne suf- 
ferings and dangers 
at the very mention 
of which we now shudder, have been so near 
to death’s door that it seems strange that we 
did not cross the gloomy portal, and are now 
going back home with constitutions under- 
mined, and bodies in almost every way unfitted 
for the active duties of life. Altogether, we 
think our expedition has not been very 
profitable. 

Soon from the “lookout ” we hear the glad 
ery of “land!” and at length, after so long an 
absence, our eyes rest upon the dim outline ot 
our fatherland. It is a proud feeling that fills 
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our hearts, as we gaze from afar upon that 
country of which we have so much reason to 
be proud. We feel Yhen that it is indeed a 
great thing to be an American, and as we look 
up to the starry flag floating high above our no- 
ble ship, we exclaim, “ God bless our country !” 
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A HOTTENTOT VILLAGE, OR KRAAL. 


The engraving on this page represents a 
Hottentot village, or Kraal. The Hottentots 
are a singular race, and occupy the southern 
end of the African continent, near the Cape 
of Good Hope. They are tall and meagre, of 
a pale olive complexion; their cheek bones 
project much, and their chins are narrow and 
pointed, so that the face is triangular. They 
have thick lips, a flat nose, with wide nostrils, 
woolly hair, and little beard. The women are 
often elegantly formed in early life, but their 
bloom is transient; they are marriageable at 


twelve or thirteen, and become hideous in a 
few years. They have certain physical pecu- 
liarities long contesied and misunderstood. 
Both sexes are distinguished also by excessive 
incurvation of the spine. 

The Koras or Korannas (shoe wearers), 
higher up the River Orange or Gariep, as 
they call it, still remain a favorable specimen 
ofthe pure Hottentot race. They are, however, 
teller, stronger, and cleaner than the tribes 
further west. Most of thém possess cattle; 
those who do not soon degenerate into Bush- 
men. The Namquas dwell towards the mouth 
of the River Orange, towards the northwest 


‘border of the colony. Little Namqualand, on 


the south side of this river, is now within the 
limits of the colony. Opposite to it, a large 
tract, watered by the Fish River, and some 
other occasional streams, bears the name of 
Great Namqualand. This west side of the 
‘continent is far more hot and dry than the 
east in the same latitude, and all the peculiar- 
ities of character traceable to precariousness 
of life, suffering, and frequent famine, are fully 
developed among the Namquas. Yet they 
are much attached to their country; and 


though diminished in numbers, by want and 
disease, yet their villages, it is said, often con- 
tain examples of great longevity. Their huts 
are erected in the old Hottentot fashion, being 
hemispheres of boughs covered with mats, 
and about six feet high, as shown in the 
engraving. 

Of late years missionary zeal has wrought 
considerable changes for the better among 
some portions of this race, but others are re-- 
garded as so low and incapable of being either 
civilized or Christianized, as to make it impos- 
sible for the missionaries to accomplish any- 
thing for their improvement. 
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ST. VINCENT ORPHAN ASYLUM, BOSTON. 


On page 183 our artist has succeeded in 
giving an excellent view of one of the noble 
institutions of Boston, and one that can be 
commended for the large amount of good 
work that it performs. The building is located 
on Camden street, corner of Shawmut Avenue, 
and was completed in 1858, although the in- 
stitution known as the St. Vincent Orphan 
Asylum was established in this city in 1882, 
under the direction of the late Bishop Fen- 
wick, by three Sisters of Charity from St. 
Joseph’s, the parent institution, which has 
existed for fifty years in Emmetsburg, Mary- 
land, and from which have sprung most of 
the kindred institutions throughout the 
country. Of the three Sisters who came to 
Boston in 1832, two are still engaged in their 
work of charity, one of them, Sister Ann 
Alexis Shorb, being now, as originally, the 
lady superior. The other, Sister Gregory, is 
no longer living. They first opened a free 
school for indigent children in Hamilton 
street, and after a few years removed to At- 
kinson street, from thence to the estate at the 
‘corner of High and Pearl streets, known as 
the Harris estate, enlarging their sphere of 
operations, so as to provide a home, as well as 
the advantages of education, for such as were 
in need of domestic care and shelter. Feeling 
the want of ample accommodations, the Sis- 
ters began to hold occasional fairs, the first 
being held in Concert Hall, with the hope of 
obtaining a sufficient amotint to enable them 
to purchase such a building as they required. 
Their efforts in this direction were very suc- 
cessful, and in due time they procured the 
estate on Purchase street, which they occu- 
pied for twelve years. But even this estab- 
lishment soon proved insufficient for their 
purposes, and they continued to hold fairs 
from time to time, looking forward to the 
erection of a building of their own, which 
should forever satisfy all the necessities of the 
institution. In 1843, a legislative act of in- 
corporation was granted, with a capital of 
$50,000; under this act, the present building 
was projected. The capital at the present 
time is $200,000. The corporation consists of 
five directors, appointed by the Rt. Rev. 
Bishop, for life, or during good behaviour. 
The new structure appears to be in all partic- 
ulars suited to its purposes. Internally, every 
advantage of convenience and comfort has 
been provided. Externally, it is of imposing 
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proportions, and is a public ornament. It is, 
in fact, an establishment where the noble 
aims of the institution can be fully and per- 
fectly carried out. It is built of brick, with a 
base of freestone, in the most massive and 
substantial manner. The walls, from the 
foundation up to the second story, are 24 
inches thick, and thence 20 inches thick to 
the roof. The front, on Camden street, is 164 
feet four inches in length, Its depth is 45 
feet. The lot of land on which it is located 
measures 264 feet by 158 feet—about an acre. 
The front part of the lot is enclosed by a 
handsome iron fence. The main building 
stands back 20 feet from the street, but the 
tower, which is used for the main entrance 
and stairways, and which is 20 feet square, 
and 136 feet high, projects to the sidewalk. The 
building is four stories high, with attic and 
basement. At the rear are three tiers of veran- 
das, eleven feet deep, and extending the entire 
length of the edifice. On the basement floor are 
spacious and well-lighted rooms for washing, 
ironing, and storing of clothes, four large fur- 
naces by which the building is heated through- 
out, and the bakery, with store room for flour, 
ete. On the first story are the kitchen and 
pantry, of abundant size and convenience, the 
dining-room for the children, arranged with 
rows of long tables, the separate dining-room 
for the Sisters, the bathing-room, in the centre 
of which is a large, deep basin, capacious 
enough for the little ones to swim if they 
choose, and around the sides of which are the 
wash-stands, so arranged that each child may 
be supplied with constantly fresh water, with- 
out the possibility of one child using the 
water that has been used by another, and the 
play-room, about forty-five feet square. The 
second story is occupied by the chapel and 
the vestries; the infirmary, so arranged that 
it can be opened and made to form a part of 
the chapel; the reception-room for visitors; 
private rooms for the Sisters, and one of the 
school-rooms, 45 feet square. The veranda 
of this floor is connected with the infirmary, 
so that convalescent patients may enjoy the 
advantages of fresh air. On the third story 
are two school-rooms, of the same size, and a 
number of small apartments for the accommo- 
dation of the Sisters. The fourth story and 
the attic are wholly occupied by the dormi- 
tories, in which all possible provision is made 
for the children’s comfort. The means of 
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ventilation throughout the building are abun- tended for the benefit of female destitute 
dant, with twelve passages for the admission children of this city only; on the contrary, its 
and circulation of fresh air on each floor. charity will embrace all who are really or- 
Every room is lighted with gas. The land phans, as far as its limits and means will 


w 
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allow, of the entire diocese of Boston. At the 
with flower-gardens at each end, anda play- present time, about 200 little children are 
ground in the rear. There is ample accommo __ sheltered and provided for within the walls of 
dation for six hundred children. Itis notin- this institution. 
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THE DISAPPEARING DIME. 


Provide yourself with a piece of India-rub- 


ber cord, about twelve inches long, and a dime 


with a hole on the edge; attach the dime to 
the cord with a piece of white sewing silk, 
and after having done this, sew the cord to 


Cathedral at Monte Video. 


PARLOR MAGIC. 


your coat sleeve’ lining, but be very careful 
and ascertain that the end upon which the 
dime is attached does not extend lower than 
within two inches of the extreme end of the 
sleeve when the coat is on. It is better to 
have the dime in the left armsleeve. Having 
done this, bring down the dime with the right 
hand, and place it between the thumb and 
index finger of the left hand, as represented in 
the accompanying cut, and, showing it to the 
company, tell them that you will give the coin 
to any one présent who will n6t let it slip 
away. You must then sclect one of the au- 
dience to whom you proffer the dime, and 
just as he is about to receive it you must let 
it slip from between your fingers, and the con- 
traction of the elastic cord will make the coin 
disappear up your sleeve, much to the aston- 
ishment,of the person who thinks he is about 
to receive it. - This feat can be varied by pre- 
tending to wrap the coin in a piece of paper 
or handkerchief. Great care should be taken 
not to let any part of the cord be seen, as this 
would, of course, discover the trick. This is 
one of the most surprising feats of legerde- 
main, and its chief beauty consists in its 

extreme simplicity, it being within the power 
of the merest child to perform it, and the more 

dexterously the better. 


The war in South America, between the 
States on the Atlantic coast, has brought the 
city of Monte Video, the capital of the repub- 
lic of Uruguay, into considerable prominence. 

The city has a population of about eighteen 
thousand. It is situated on a gentle elevation, 
at the extremity of a small peninsula, and is 
surrounded by a strong wall, mounted with 
guns, and further defended by a citadel or 
castle, of indifferent construction, with bul- 
warks and batteries. It is tolerably well 
built, the houses being mostly one story, flat- 
roofed, and floored with brick. There are no 
public buildings deserving notice except the 
cathedral, shown in the engraving on page 
185, which is rather a handsome structure, 
though awkwardly situated. There is also a 
town house, or city hall, and prison in one 

edifice. The harbor is shoal, having only 
from fourteen to nineteen feet of water, but 
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the bottom being very soft, vessels receive no 
damage by grounding; it is exposed to the 
south-southwest winds, which blow right into 
it, causing a good deal of sea. The chief trade 
is in hides, tallow, and dried or jerked beef; 
the first two are exported to Europe, and the 


latter is sent to the West Indies, especially to 
the Havana. The coarse copper from Chili, 


in square plates, is sometimes shippéd here, as 
well as mate or tea of Paraguay. The im- 
ports principally consist of cottons, woollens, 
hardware, flour, wine, spirits, linens, sugar, 
tobacco, boots, shoes, salt, etc. The climate 
is humid, and the weather in the winter 
months, June, July and August, is, at times, 
boisterous; and the air keen and piercing. 
In summer, again, the heat is oppressive. 
The climate, however, is represented as being, 
on the whole, cheerful and healthy, though 
moist; the soil in the neighborhood is fertile. 
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The portrait on page 187 is that of John 
Howard Payne, the author of “ Home, Sweet 
Home,” a sweet and touching song, which 
will live as long as the tongue in which it was 
written. John Howard Payne was born in 
New York city, June 9, 1792. His father was 
educated as a physician under General War- 
ren, of revolutionary fame, but afterwards 
attained high eminence as a teacher of youth. 
The family was a distinguished one, Judge 
Payne, one of the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence, being a member of it. John 
Howard Payne was one of the eldest of a 
family of nine children—seven sons and two 
daughters. While an infant, his father re- 
moved to this city, 
and opened a school 
here, which attained 
great celebrity. John 
Howard proved a 
bright and preco- 
cious boy. While a 
mere lad, he com- 
manded a company 
of youthful soldiers, 
well remembered by 
some of our older 
citizens, Under his 
father’s tuition, he 
distinguished him- 
self as an elocution- 
ist, and an actor, 
fresh from London, 
where Master Betty, 
acting as a juvenile 
tragedian, urged his appearance on the stage, 
and offered to bring him out. His father, 

however, declined. Subsequently, young 
Payne was placed in a counting-house in New 
York, and when only thirteen, commenced 
the publication of a theatrical paper, called 
the “Thespian Mirror.” His passion for the 
stage led to his making his appearance on the 
boards of the Park Theatre, New York, Feb. 
24, 1809, when in his sixteenth year. He was 
completely successful, and starred it through- 
out the country. In 1818, both his parents 
being then dead, he visited England, appeared 
with suecess at Drury Lane Theatre, and 
played a brilliant provincial engagement. He 
next turned his attention to writing for the 
stage. Among his many successful 

we may mention the “Magpie and Maid,” 
“Accusation,” the tragedy of “Brutus,” writ- 
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THE AUTHOR OF “HOME, SWEET HOME.” 


ten for Edmund Kean, “Charles IL,” and 
“Clari, or the Maid of Milan,” in which last 
he introduced the song of “Home, Sweet 
Home,” first sung by Miss M. Tree, sister of 
Ellen Tree (Mrs. Charles Kean). Upwards of 
100,000 copies of this song were estimated to 
have been sold in 1832, yielding the publishers 
a profit of two thousand guineas. Most of 
Payne’s pieces still keep the stage as standard 
dramas. But Payne, compelled to sell his 
pieces for low prices, and failing in several 
speculations, returned home in 1832. Soon 
after his return, he issued a prospectus for the 
publication of a periodical with the fanciful 
title of Jam-Jehan Nima, an eastern title, sig- 
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nifying “ The Goblet wherein you may behold 
the Universe.” The publication, however, 
never saw the light. He was next appointed 
consul to Tunis, at which post he remained a 
few years, and then returned home. Failing 
in his attempts to obtain a more lucrative 
diplomatic mission, he accepted a re-appoint- 
ment to Tunis, and died there in 1852. 
Payne was unfortunate in his career. He 
won fame, but not money. A sort of fatality~ 
seemed to attend every speculation he en- © 
gaged in ; but then, it is true, he confined him- 
self principally to the most precarious branch 
of literature, dramatic composition. Managers 
are hard people to deal with, and theatre- 
goers are proverbially capricious in their 
tastes. For the most part of his life he was a 
straggling wanderer in foreign lands, and may 
be said never to have had a home of his own. 
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THE TOWER OF LONDON. ° 


The Tower of London is situated at the 
eastern extremity of the city, on the River 
Thames, covering a space of twelve acres, 
with a strongly built and regularly fortified 
wall, having been originally the castle and 
palace residence of the early monarchs of 
England. The lofty square building, adorned 
with turrets, surmounting the rest of the 
fortress, is called the “White Tower” the 
walls of which are seventeen feet thick. On 
the second floor of the Tower is the Chapel of 
St. John, where the first kings performed their 
devotions. Below this chapel was pointed 
out the prison where Sir Walter Raleigh was 
confined, now occupied by Queen Elizabeth’s 
armory. A large range of vaults under the 
“White Tower” have also been used as 
prisons; and various inscriptions are carved 
upon the walls by those who had been held 
here in durance. The tower known as the 
“ Bell Tower,” is said to have been the prison 
of Queen Elizabeth, while a little further on 
is the famous water gate, known as the 
“Traitor’s Gate,” through which state pris- 
oners were of old brought to the Tower for 
execution. 

Opposite to the “Traitor's Gate” is the 
“ Bloody Tower,” said to be the place where 
the two infant princes were murdered by their 
uncle, afterwards Richard III. Passing 
through the “Bloody Tower,” we come to 
“Tower Hill;” and here is the spot where so 
many illustrious and famous Englishmen had 
been beheaded, among who was Anne Boleyn, 
queen of Henry VIII. The block and axe 
with which the headsman: operated are in 
Queen Elizabeth’s armory. Next “ Beauchamp, 
Tower,” which was also for many years occu- 
pied as a prison. The “Horse Armory” is an 
apartment of some hundred and fifty feet. in 
length, and occupied by equestrian figures 
clothed in the armor of various reigns, from 
) + the time of Edward I. to that of James IL 

When the Tower was erected and who was 
the name of the builder have not been pre- 
«served. Some assign it a very remote anti- 

quity, and Julius Cesar and Constantine the 
Great have both been considered the builders. 
Authentic annals inform us that the White 
Tower was built in the time of William the 
Conqueror. Walls, bastions and dungeons 
were added at sundry times, till in the reign 
of Edward the Third it attained its present 


form and extent. During a period of three 


hundred years, the kings of England went m 
procession from it on their coronation days. 
During the period that Richard II. filled the 
throne, this building was gay and noisy with 
dance and banquet. Llere, too, that monarch , 
lay. a prisoner, and was forced to resign his 


- diadem. 


Hundreds have suffered cruel tortures in 
the Tower on account of their religious opin- 
ions. Here Lord Cobham lay loaded with 
chains for many weary months, because he 
worshipped God after the manner in which 
the dominant sect pronounced heresy. Be- 
cause he denounced the worship of images, 
and was opposed to making pilgrimages, and 
entertained and openly professed to the no- 
tions obnoxious to those who believed in those 
things, the titled victim was condemned to 
suffer the most ignominious and painful sen- 
tence. He was drawn from the Tower to St. 
Giles’s Field, where he was suspended by the 
middle from a chain; a fire was kindled under 
him, and he was thus burnt to death. Twice 
the amiable and harmless Henry VI. was con- 
fined within these dark walls, and here the 
unfortunate monarch was found cold and 
stiffin death. Its doors were kept constantly 
swinging on their hinges by the vile and 
bloody Richard III. For framing an answer 
then questioned, touching the mode in which 
two innocent women should be punished, 
with an “if” in it, Lord Hastings was dragged 
by a body of servile soldiers from the Council 
to the Green near the chapel within the 
Tower, and his head severed from his body, 
on alog of wood, The fascinating and cor 
rupt Jane Shore was immured in one of the 
gloomiest cells of the Tower for a crime that 
was not written against her in the Book of 
the Recording Angel, and liberated after her 
persecutors had stolen her worldly substance. 
The wretched outcast died in want. 

The doors of its dark vaults never opened 
and shut so often in the same period as during 
the reign of that bloody tyrant, Henry VIII. 
Eppson and Dudley suffered the same punish- 
ment they had inflicted on so many innocent 
persons. Bainham and Frith were tortured 
by Sir Thomas Moore, who in his turn fell 
under the axe of the executioner. The mood 
in which that nobleman met his death was 
shockingly out of keeping with that solemn 
hour which comes to all. On his way to the 
scaffold he amused the bystanders with lively 
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observations, and witticisms fell from his lips 
the moment before the axc descended. After 
he had committed his soul to God, and laid 
his head upon the block, the headsman prayed 
his forgiveness. “I forgive thee,” said he, 
“but prithee let me put my beard aside, for 
that hath never committed treason ;” adding, 
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catalogue, and some that shine most brightly 
were stained with blood by the unrighteous 
judgment of Mary and Elizabeth. This an- 
cient pile has somewhat softened its harsh 
visage. Its walls are covered with vines, and 
flowers bloom on its moat. Its connection 
with the great name of Wellington has 
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“pluck up thy spirit, man, and be not afraid 
to perform thine office; my neck is very 
short ; take heed, therefore, that thou strike not 
wrong for the savingof thine honesty.” Anne 
Boleyn and the Lady Catharine Howard were 
the next whose blood stained the horrid axe. 
There are many more names on the gloomy 


helped greatly to abate the horror its history 
inspires. The duke was for some time con- 
stable of the Tower. 

The crown jewels used at the royal corona- 
tions are in the Tower of Londdn for safe 
keeping, being immensely valuable. Victoria’s 
crown is the principal. The cap is of pur 
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ple velvet, covere:| with diamonds; on the top 
‘is a ball, also covered with diaiaonds, bearing a 
cross formed of brilliants, in the centre of 
which is a superb sapphire, and in front is 


. 


a heart-formed ruby. The value of this crow: 
alone is over half a million of dollars; and the 
whole of the crown jewels are valued at fiXecu 
millions of dollars. 
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THE PAINTED CHAMBER: 
—oR,— 
CLARICE LOGAN’S CONFESSION. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 


PART 


Mrs. Bessre had been in Bond 
House three months, and was well settled 
there. All her old friends had been to see 
her, and she had made some new ones. Every- 
body congratulated her on the possession of 
such splendid apartments, and everybody took 
for granted that she would stay in Bond House 
till she should go to housekeeping. 

Some of her friends observed that of late 
her replies to these congratulations were less 
cordial .than formerly. Perhaps the subject 
was an old story. Her landlady noticed, too, 
that Mrs, Lang was very curious to know all 
she could learn about the former occupants of 
the rooms, and once she found the little lady 
out in the corridor with a cane, which she 
was knocking on the outside of the wall of 
her room, sounding:in various places. - 

“T believe that this wall is getting rickety,” 
she said, desisting immediately on being ob- 
served. “Or have you rats in the house, Mrs, 
White ?” 

“T am not much troubled with rats,” the 
landlady said, hesitatingly. “But there are 
some. Do you hear them in the wall?” 

“Yes; it is either rats, or else the wall is 
getting some way loose. I think that the 
panels crack sometimes, and we feel draughts,” 
replied Mrs, Lang. ; 

Mrs. White frowned slightly, more with 
anxiety than with anger, it seemed, and after 
waiting a minute, and seeing that the lady 
had no more to say to her, she went away 
without any further remark. 

Mrs. Lang went into her room, leaving the 
door open after her. “I want to hear Frank 
when he comes,” she said, and sat down by a 
window to leok out. 

It was later than he usually came, and was 
growing dark. The lamplighter outside light- 
ed the street lamps, and lights began to shine, 
here and there, from windows. 

“Why doesn’t he come?” said the young 

12 


wife, pettishly. “I don’t see the need of his 
staying out so late.” 

As she spoke, some one stood behind her, 
she thought. It was evidently her husband, 
who had come up unheard, and was going to 
cheat her, standing unseen till she should 
turn. Her heart beat joyfully, but she deter- 
mined not to gratify him. She still looked out 
the window, but with her head slightly turned, 
so that she had a side glimpse of a line of 
black, probably his coat-sleeve. He stood so 
long, that after a while she got out of patience, 
and moved slowly to one side, to see better, 
or that. the movement might induce him to 
speak. The shadow moved with her, leaving 
only that outline visible, and as she moved, a 
low, long sigh was breathed close to her. 

“Why, Frank!” she exclaimed, turning 
quickly. 

There was no person there! She felt har- 
face grow hot with the rush of blood to her 
head, and springing up, she began searching. 
the room. 

“You need not try to hide,” she said, liglit~ 
ing the gas, and turning. it up to the utnaost.. 
Then, having searched the parlor, she lighted 
the inner room, and searched that also tior- 
oughly. There was. no person to be seen. 

“Some one came in and ran out again,” ’slie: 
said, and going to the window again, saw: her 
husband coming up the street. She ran: out. 
and met him on the landing. “I do wish. that. 
you could get home earlier, Frank!” she-said,, 
as they went into their room. 

“TI wish I could, too,” he answered. “I 
would if it were possible, Bessie. But just. ; 
now [ am very busy, and shall not be alile to 
leave the office any day for a month before five 
o'clock. To-night I was a little later, for I 
stopped to get tickets for the theatre. De-you 
want to go?”» 

“Yes, of course! There’s the dinner-tell.”” 

The dining-room of Bond House had a gay. 
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appearance. The house was partly filled with 
lodgers, professional gentlemen, or men not 
always in town, who took their meals else- 
where; and there were but twenty regular 
boarders. These were all acquainted with 
each other, and were mostly gay young people. 
They used to go to places of amusement in 
large parties, that were known and noticed as 
the Bond House parties, and that usually at- 
tracted a good deal of attention to themselves. 
The ladies wore the latest styles, and were 
sometimes a little too extravagant in their 
following of fashion, affecting, indeed, a slight 
eccentricity, and dropping any cut, or material, 
or arrangement, as soon as it had been adopted 
elsewhere. They had great pride in the house, 
and in each other, and stood together against 
all outward assaults. They were, moreover, 
very particular who came to the house, and 
the landlady would no more have dared to 
admit a stranger without first consulting her 
lady boarders, than she would have dared to 
refuse them soup at dinner. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Lang went into the 
dining-room, most of the people were in their 
seats, and a chorus of gay greetings met their 
appearance. 

“Come here and sit by me,” said Mrs. Col. 
Margrave, a middle-aged lady, with a profusion 
of light flaxen curls under her coquettish cap 
of point lace. “I have been driving people 
away from these chairs ever since I came in, 
and keeping them for you.” 

The young couple immediately took posses- 
sion of the reserved chairs. Nobody at Bond 
House had any special place at table, but each 
sat where he or she liked, next the person to 
whom they wished to speak at that time. So 
that Mrs. Margrave’s calling Bessie Lang to 
her side showed that.she had something to 
communicate to her. 

“Now, Mr. Lang, you just attend to your 
next neighbor, and don’t hear one word that 
Bessie and I are going to say. She will tell 
you afterwards, of course, but I wont let you 
hear me. It is awful scandal, so shut your 
ears.” 

Mr. Lang immediately proceeded to devote 
himself to his next neighbor, as per order, 
and was soon in an interesting discussion on 
the rival merits of certain opera queens, who 
had been designing to allow the citizens of 
N—— to hear them sing, and see them sweep 
their oa about, paying enormously for the 
same. 


“Bessie Lang,” began Mrs. Margrave, in a 
whisper, as she unfolded her napkin, “I've 
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brought home two items of news to-day. In 
the first place, Valenciennes is going out, and 
Limerick laces are the only wear, unless you 
wear Honiton like carved ivory. I’m so glad 
I didn’t buy that cape. After all, I don’t like 
Valenciennes, with its everlasting little cot- 
tony patterns. Now for the second piece ot 
information. It concerns you, my dear.” 

“Me?” repeated Bessie Lang, in some af- 
fright. She had a horror of being talked 
about, and would have suffered a great deal 
sooner than give food for gossip. 

“ Yes, you!” repeated the lady, complacent- 
ly. “Perhaps you,don’t know it yet, though 
it’s a wonder if you don’t. I am delighted!” 

Taking two or three sips of her soup, Mrs. 
Margrave waited to be questioned. 

“ Now, Mrs. Margrave, you know that I am 
in torment!” Mrs. Lang said, in a plaintive 
whisper. “Do let that horrible soup alone; 
it has onion in it.” 

“0,1 can fumigate,” said the lady, with the 
greatest coolness. “But I will relieve your 
anxiety. Now, my dear child,”—looking con- 
fidentially at Bessie—“ you must not be fright- 
ened at what I tell you. I dare say that it is 
all nonsense. Now promise me that you will 
not be frightened.” 

“O, good gracious! I will promise any- 
thing!” cried Mrs. Lang, in an agony of im- 
patience. 

“ Well, dear, now tell me if you ever noticed 
anything queer in those rooms of yours ?” 

Mrs. Lang grew very red in the face, and 
stammered out, “What do you mean ?” 

“ Why, they have the name of being haunt- 
ed,” in a whisper. “It has been kept quiet, 
partly for Mrs. White’s sake, partly for the 
name of the house, and partly because the 
people who have seen and heard these strange 
things don’t want to be laughed at. I often 
wondered what made Sidney Meyers and his 
wife go out in such haste. Itseems that they 
bore these supernatural doings as long as they 
could. They almost fell out about it, because 
Mrs. Meyers’s mother is a spiritualist, you 
know, and Sidney insisted that she caused the 
disturbance by some trick or other. But that 
is all nonsense, for Mrs. Lumly is a lady, 
though a spiritualist. Then the Thanes went 
out, and Mrs. Thane was out of health and 
nervous for a long time after."“Mits. Brace 
told me the whole story this afternoon. She 
says that the rooms are never occupied long 
by the same persons, but have five tenants 
where the other rooms have one, though they 
are the finest apartments in the house. She 
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says that usually a tenant hears nothing for a 
month; then the doings begin, gradually at 
first, but growing bolder, till there is no bear- 
ing them. They have all been watching to 
hear about you, and are perfectly astonished 
that you have had no trouble yet.” 

Mrs. Lang’s impulse was to out with the 
whole story; but she bit her tongue, and only 
said, “It is odd, to be sure. But it is very 
likely that some spiritualist is at the bottom 
of the affair—some spiritualist or joker. 
Ghosts are gone by, you know.” 

“Besides this, Mrs. Bruce told me that 
things were visible fromthe outside. You 
know her sister, Mrs. Miller, lives just opposite 
your eastern window, across the avenue. The 
first that she ever saw was a good many years 
ago, ten years, or more. She says that her 
chamber-girl told her that she guessed one of 
the lady boarders across at Bond House was 
in trouble, for that she and the cook had seen 
her several times walking past the window, 
wringing her hands and weeping. Fora time 
Mrs. Miller paid no attention, and told the 
girls to mind their own business, and not be 
staring in at people’s windows. But one day 
she sat at the window, looking into the avenue, 
and happening to glance at the windows of 
the painted chamber, she saw a light flare up 
in it suddenly—it was just growing twilight— 
and there was a lady rushing across the room, 
with her arms thrown up as though she were 
wild, and her hair streaming over her shoulders. 
Mrs. Miller says that her impression was that 
the room had caught fire, and the woman had 
rushed in, half-dressed, to rescue a child from 
the bed. But she had hardly started to her 
feet, before the light went out suddenly, as 
though the gas were shut off, and it was per- 
fect darkness. She was so alarmed that she 
went over in the evening to call on a friend 
who was boarding here, and asked in a round- 
about way about the people, and if anything 
had happened. She learned that nothing had 
happened, in the way of accident or alarm, 
and that the suite of rooms where she had 
seen the light was unoccupied and locked up. 
She said that she had seen every article of 
furniture in the room when that light flared 
up, and even noticed the painting on the 
walls.” 

“I suppose some one went in there and 
lighted the gas,” Mrs. Lang said. 

“So Mrs. Miller thought,” Mrs. Margrave 
persisted. “But she has seen and heard so 
much since that she believes that something 
is wrong with the room. Since you have been 
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in the room she has seen that same woman 
walking to and fro, and wringing her hands. 
And people in the street have seen her. If 
she were not so unlike you, they would begin 
to say that Frank ill-uses you. Mrs. Miller 
knows the face, she has seen it so many times. 
She says that the lady is tall and elegant in 
shape, with a perfect torrent of black hair 
hanging down her back, far below the waist. 
She says that she is beautiful, but looks like a 
tragedy-queen, has large black eyes, which she 
sometimes rolls up, beautiful features, a little 
dusky, but clear Spanish-hued, and fine black 
brows and lashes. She says that as this lady 
walks she wrings her hands, and talks to her- 
self, apparently, in a violent manner, seeming 
to rave. Sometimes she will approach the 
window, and look up at the sky; and she al- 
ways ends. by rushing towards the bed and 
disappearing. This is almost always in the 
painted chamber; but sometimes she appears 
in the parlor. But she is always quieter there, 
and glides about like a lady in company.” 

Mrs. Lang had grown slightly pale at the 
latter part of this recital, and her-voice was 
not quite steady when she spoke: 

“Tf there is anything in this, and if these 
singular appearances are in my windows, I 
must, of course, search it out. It is a trick, of 
course, and is scandalous. Some person who 
lives in the house and knows its ways must 
be doing this to amuse themselves. It is im- 
pertinent for any person to go into my rooms 
when I am out. I shall certainly watch.” 

“But,” the gossip said, “Mrs. Miller has 
seen you at one window and this lady at the 
other at the same time; and once she saw her 
stand behind your chair and look over your 
shoulder, when you were looking out for your 
husband.” 

Bessie put down her fork, and became very 
pale. 

“But you promised me that you wouldn’t 
be frightened,” remonstrated her friend, in an 
anxious whisper. 

“I am not frightened; I am angry!” Mrs. 
Lang said, recovering herself. “It is an im- 
pudent hoax, and I shall expose it. But please 
don’t say anything about it, Mrs. Margrave. 
Wevwill watch, and catch the joker. If we 
say anything it will put him on his guard.” 

“ Of course!” Mrs. Margrave assented, recol- 
lecting her cold dinner. 

Mrs. Lang made a mere feint of eating, and, 
from being pale, her cheeks grew to have such 
crimson roses that the company remarked 
them. 
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“That's right! You've got good blood!” 
whispered Mrs. Margrave, approvingly, as they 
rose from the table. “I do like to see a per- 
son who can face danger, though I am afraid 
of my shadow. Now, if such stories had been 
told me about my rooms, I wouldn’t have 
stepped over the threshold again.” 

“ Please don’t let Frank, any more than any 
one else, know anything about it just yet,” 
Bessie said. “He is so skeptical he would be 
sure to laugh at me, and he might play us 
some trick as a punishment. You and I will 
see what we can find out.” 

The lady nodded, and the company all went 
across the hall to the large drawing-room, 
where they always gathered after dinner. 

A few migutes’ chat, then they separated, 
to go on their several ways for the evening, 
leaving only a dull whist quartette in posses- 
sion of theroom. A small party, among whom 
were our friends the Langs, went to the 
theatre. There was Mrs. Howard, a painted 
dowager, magnificent in lace hood and Cash- 
mere shawl, her niece, Annette Howard, a fair 
waxen maiden, dressed in blue, looking like a 
pearl in blue enamel. and her nephew, James 
Howard, much like his sister Annette, and a 
very handsome young escort. There was Tom 
Calvert, a dashing young hussar, and there 
were the Langs, Bessie bright and sparkling 
in her gray dress and pink Alpine mantle. 
Not by any means a contemptible party, par- 
ticularly when they went in late, and rustled 
down to their seats in the orchestra chairs 
before a.crowded house. Of course it just 
suited them. It was pleasant to know that 
more glasses were levelled at them than 
directed toward the stage. It was pleasant 
for Bessie Lang to know, that gentlemen would 
_ inquire who that “pretty girl in the pink 
mantle” was. It was pleasant for Miss An- 
nette to hear afterwards that some one who 
had just returned from Europe pronounced 
-her “ aristocraticooking;” and it was simply 
delightful for Mrs. Howard to know that she 
could appear out in five different India shawls, 
and that all her lady friends were aware of 
that fact,and would any one of them have 
been glad to tear her eyes out when she swept 
majestically past them, dropping the rich folds 
from her ample shoulders. 

I am not presenting my characters in very 
heroic colors, the reader perceives. Unfor- 
tunately, the heroic element does not yet 
overflow the sordid. These people are mere 
ordinary fashionable folks, neither better nor 

worse, on an average, than their neighbors. 
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Possibly there may be a pearl hidden in each 
of them, somewhere, if only circumstances 
could find it. Probably they will go down to 
the grave with it unfound. 

It was late when they went home, and found 
the four tireless whist-players still sitting over 
their interminable game. Our theatre party 
indulged in a few jokes at their expense, then 
gathered around the grate at the furthest end 
of the room, and languidly commented on the 
play. Mrs. Franklin Hayfred came in from a 
party, and stood a monument of pink silk, 
blonde and wilted roses. These last she tore 
off with pettish fingers, and tossed into the 
fire. , 
“T do believe that Dora Lawson tries to 
imitate me!” she said, glancing at Bessie. 
“ She always contrives to wear the same thing 
that I do, and to put some touch to it that I 
have not. Bessie Lang, do you tell her what 
I am going to wear?” 

“Nonsense!” said Bessic,in some heat, 
“Tf I told her she wouldn’t wear it on any 
account. I dare say that she thinks you copy 
her.” 

“Tt is very strange,” the lady said, nodding 
her head. “This isthe thirdtime. Her dress 
was precisely like mince, and the laces the 
same; but she quite extinguished me by 
wearing a scarf of silver gauze, and a veil of 
silver gauze at the back of her head. They 
called her “ Love in a mist,” and I was only a 
woman in a pink gown!” 

The company laughed a little. 

“They say that her lover is in a Scotch 
mist,” some one said. “It is believed that 
she has discarded him.” 

“Ono!” said Bessie, eagerly. “It is a mis- 
take. Dora herself assured me that the rumor 
was quite unfounded.” 

“At all events, she scarcely noticed him all 
this evening,” Mrs. Hayfred said. “It was 
quite tragical—my lady brilliant, frosty and 
all-conquering, the gentleman pale, fierce, dis- 
dainful. It was quite like a novel, I assure 
you. I shouldn't be surprised if he were to 
kill her.” 

“T wish that she would bring him down a 
little,” Tom Calvert said, heartily. “ His 
supercilious ways are unbearable. He has a 
way of glancing over you from head to foot, 
that makes you clench your hand, and wish 
that he would say something as insolent as 
his looks.” 

“I’m so sleepy!” yawned Bessie, to cover 
her annoyance at the turn the conversation 
had taken. 
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“You've got a grand illumination in your 
room,” Mrs.*Hayfred remarked, as the husband 
and wife rose. 

* Bessie turned hastily, her face growing pale. 
“There’s no light in our room. We haven't 
been up since we came home from the 
theatre.” 

“Then you left the gas burning,” was the 
answer. “ For the room was a blaze of light 
when I rode up the avenue. I wondered that 
you had the curtains up. But I am quite sure 
that some one was there.” 

Bessie shrank back from the door, and stood 
with her face so that no one saw it. 

“Perhaps Mrs. White went in to see if the 
room was on fire,” Mrs. Howard suggested. 
“TI don’t believe that burglars would come so 
early, or make so bright a light.” 

“T think I did leave the gas burning,” Mr. 
Lang said; so, taking courage, Bessie bade 
the company good-night, and followed her 
husband upstairs. She felt herself grow chilly 
as she reached the corridor, but setting her 


mouth firmly, walked on by her husband’s. 


side. Opening the door, they found the room 
perfectly dark; but a breath of chill air broke 
over them, and stopped them on the threshold. 

“The window must be open,” said Bessie, 
with chattering teeth. 

“T can’t think what Mrs. Hayfred wanted 
to tell such a story for,” said Mr. Lang, with 
very unusual sharpness, as he went to light 
the gas. 

Bessie went into the room, and, making a 
great effort, shut the door afterher. It seemed 
as though she were shutting out all wholesome 
influences, and closing herself and husband 
into a living tomb. The air had a chill in 
which both shivered, though each strove to 
disguise it from the other; and when the light 
streamed up, Bessie saw that her husband’s 
face had a peculiar and frightful pallor, like 
that which is seen under a green light. 

Her very fright giving her courage, she went 
into the painted chamber alone, and herself 
lighted the gas there. There was no window 
open in either of the rooms, and a hot air was 
coming steadily through the register. 

“These rooms have the most disagreeable 
draughts,” Mr. Lang said. “I must speak to 
Mrs. White about it. I think that the doors 
need listing.” 

Bessie tried to chase the phantoms from her 
mind, and put a commonplace interpretation 
on all that she had seen and heard. She was 
ashamed to speak her fears to her husband, 
and had, also,a sort of fear in the matter. 
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It seemed to her that if once she should speak 
of such things their occurrence would be more 
frequent. 

The two went to bed, and pretended to 
sleep; but each was wakeful and nervous. 
Mrs. Lang was as much annoyed and mysti- 
fied as his wife, but a great deal more ashamed 
of mentioning it. Besides, he didn’t wish to 
frighten her, and resolved to wait till she 
should show some signs of alarm. 

As they lay, the others of the household 
came up stairs,and went into their several 
rooms. They could hear the good-nights, and 
the shutting of doors. Then all was silent. 
The young moon had set, and a gray mist 
overspread the stars. The chamber was dark, 
save for two squares of pale light that marked 
the windows. Both held their breath in that 
silence, and each was heartily wishing that 
the other would speak or move, when sudden- 


_ly the bed shook with a strong shudder. 


Bessie caught her husband’s arm, giving a 
stifled cry of terror. He lay silent for a mo- 
ment, too astonished and horror-stricken to 
be able to stir. 

“Frank! Frank!’ gasped Bessie, and he felt 
her hand grow cold in his. 

At that moment a few low, detached knocks 
were heard on the -head of their bed, growing 


_ louder, and travelling towards the foot; and 


then the bed shook again, this time seeming 
as though some person were under it, trying 
to lift it and throw its occupants out. As the 
last shudder rattled the head-board, Frank 
Lang sprang out of bed. “I will know what 
this means,” he said, lighting the gas as quick- 
ly as possible, and turning on the full column. 
It burned dim and blue, and as Bessie looked 
at her husband she almost screamed in terror 
at his looks. He had that same singular pale- 
ness which she had observed when they came 
up stairs, and his hair seemed to rise on his 
head. There was a wild look in his eyes, and 
though he had tried to speak with resolution, 
his words were articulated like those of one 
whose speech is affected by paralysis, the 
words thick and indistinct. 

She could only lie half-fainting with terror, 
while he searched the room, looking in every 
possible place of concealment. He.even made 
her rise from the bed, and took off the clothes 
and mattresses, closely examining the bedstead 
and the spring bottom. There was nothing 
to be seen that could solve the mystery. 

“What does ail the gas?” Bessie ventured 
to ask, at last. 

“ The devil, probably!” her husband replied. 
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“TI think that he has possession of this room.” 

“Did you ever see anything before ?” asked 
Bessie, beginning to suspect that he had. 

“Yes. Have you?” 

“Yes; and I’ve been wanting to tell you, 
but thought you would laugh at me,” Bessie 
said. 

“Well, perhaps we may as well laugh at 
each other,” .Mr. Lang said, making an effort 
to throw off his terror. “I dare say that we 
shall find out the meaning of all this. Suppose 
we go to bed again, and see what will happen ?” 

“ Hark!” the wife whispered, her face grow- 
ing white again. 

A faint knocking began near the door, and 
travelled slowly around the room, multiplying 


as it proceeded, and growing louder, so that 
when it reached the windows the sashes rattled 
under the strokes. 

“O my God!” shivered Bessie, cowering in 
her husband’s arms. 

The knocking ceased, and gradually the gas 


burned more brightly, till the light W clear 


and full as ever. a 

“There! I hope it is over now,” the husband 

said. 
“TI shall not go to bed again to-night,” 
Bessie said, after waiting a while. “I shall 
dress, and if I hear any more of this, I will 
call Mrs. White. I tell you, Frank, there has 
been something dreadful done in this room!” 

The two dressed themselves, and sat for a 

few minutes in a cold and uncomfortable 
silence. Then they began to talk in whispers, 
trying.in vain to account for what was unac- 
countable, each trying to deceive the other, 
and failing utterly. An hour passed so, and 
as there was no sign of anything extraordinary, 
they began to grow a little sleepy. 
* “T think that you had better lie down, and 
I will sjt here by the bed,” the husband said. 
“TI doxgt believe there'll be any more nonsense 
, 

“I dOn’t know,” she hesitated. “I hate to 
have you sit up, but I dread to lie down.” 

“ Tt is two o’clock now. I will sit till four,” 
he said. “Then, if all should be quiet, I will 
take a nap, too.” ~ 

“Wont you be lonesome?” asked the wife, 
wistfully, ashamed to leave him to watch 
alone, yet scarcely able to keep her eyes open, 
and not daring to have both off guard. 

“Tll wake you up if I am,” her husband 
said, smiling, and trying to feel very brave. 

“ Well,” Bessie said, slowly rising. 

As she did so she seemed struck motionless, 
and like marble, white and cold. There was 


the sound of a soft, slow step in the other 
room, and the rustling of a lady’s dress as she 
walked. The step and the rustling slowly 
approached the door of the room where they 
were, and when it neared the threshold, and 
the mysterious visitor seemed about to appear 
before them, Bessie Lang’s restrained nerves 
could bear no more, and with a shrill scream 
she sank fainting on to the floor. 

“Bless me! what is that?” said Mrs. Mar- 
grave, rousing herself, in her room across the 
hall. “Colonel Margrave, wake up! Some- 


thing has happened that is dreadful. Do 
make haste! Somebody screamed, and there 
are people out in the hall. I do believe that 
it is Bessie Lang. She has been frightened 
by that ghostly trash, Are you ever going to 
be dressed? My goodness! don’t stop to curl 
your whiskers! Of all the men—” 


Opening his door, Colonel Margrave saw 
Frank Lang out in the hall, supporting his 


wife in hisarms. He had brought her directly 
out, knowing that it would not do for her to 


open her eyes in that room, and feeling him- 
self that he was better out of it. 

“What's the matter?” asked Colonel Mar- 
grave, in astonishment. 

“My wife has fainted. Wont you help me 
to carry her down stairs ?” 

“Down stairs!” repeated the gentleman, 
going out. “Why not carry her into your 
own room ?” 

“Curse the room!” cried Mr. Lang, with 
energy. 

“Bring her in here!” called out Mrs. Mar- 

grave, who had hastily donned a dressing- 
gown. 
Bessie revived as she was laid on the bed, 
but seemed scarcely in her senses. She start- 
ed up wildly, seeming to see some frightful 
object, her eyes staring, her face covered with 
perspiration. 

“Shut the door! shut the door!” she gasped 
hoarsely, and seemed relieved when they had 
obeyed her. “O Mrs. Margrave!” she said, 
“T wouldn’t own to you that I had seen or 
heard anything in those rooms, I had, and 
so had Frank; but we did not even tell each 
other. But to-night we have seen enough.” 

She shivered, and dropped her face into the 
pillows. 

“Mercy! what is it?” cried Mrs. Margrave, 
glancing fearfully towards the door. 

Frank Lang told them everything that they 
had seen and heard that night, adding what 
he had not spoken of before. 

“T have noticed things to be odd for several 
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weeks,” he said. “I have felt those creeping 
chills, as though the room were suddenly filled 
with ice, and I could see that visitors felt 
them, though they said nothing. I have seen 
them, when talking cheerfully, suddenly be- 
come grave, shiver, then glance about to see 
where the cold air came from. Mrs. Freeman 
once insisted that the window must be open 
in the inner room, and would not be content 
till Bessie went to see. I have had that feel- 
ing come over me in those rooms many a time, 
a creeping cold, a rising of my lair, and such 
a sense of horror asI cannot describe. I’m 
not a coward, nor a superstitious fellow, and I 
never had any such experience before. I 
firmly believe that there’s something evil in 


thatroom. The first thing that I saw I blamed 
poor Bessie, though I didn’t tell her. I was 


coming up the avenue, late in the afternoon, 
and saw her sitting in the window, looking 
out for me; and just at her side, and looking 
over her shoulder, was a strange face—a wo- 


man with long, black hair hanging over her 


shoulders. I wondered who it could be, and 
when. I got in, finding no one there, I asked 
Bessie who it was. She sajd there had been 


no one there, and insisted on it. I didn’t 
describe the person, and dropped the subject. 
But I really thought that Bessie was deceiving 
me, and I felt hurt about it for a long time. 
But one evening, just before dinner, Bessie 
was in the chamber finishing dressing, and I 
out in the parlor, sitting by the window, and 
glancing toward the bedroom door, I saw a 
woman standing there in the dim light, with 
her hair hanging over her shoulders. At first 
I thought that it was Bessie, and was going 
to ask her if she was no nearer being dressed 
than that, when I heard Bessie scream inside 
the chamber. I felt cold in an instant, and 
started up, calling out to know what was the 
matter. w\s I spoke, and ran towards the bed- 
room, the figure faded without moving from 
the threshold. I found Bessie looking pale, 
but she said that she had stuck a pin in her 
shoulder.” 

“T saw her, too,” Bessie said, from her pil- 
lows. “ Let me stay here to-night, Mrs. Mar- 
grave. I cannot go near that room again.” 

Colonel Margrave had been greatly interest- 
ed in these revelations, and he immediately 
proposed that Bessie should remain with his 
wife, while he and Mr. Lang should spend the 
rest of the night in the painted chamber. It 
was settled so, and while the two women lay 
listening and trembling, their husbands 


. searched the two rooms thoroughly, then laid 


down, dressed, to be ready for anything that 
might happen. ’ 

The hours wore slowly to daylight, and 
there was no sign of any supernatural doings. 
And with the daylight came courage. Bessie 
went back to her own room, and Colonel 
Margrave returned to his, all agreeing to keep 
their night’s adventure to themselves, since 
no one else had been disturbed. 

“T’m inclined to think that it’s all their im- 
agination, in spite of your great stories,” Col- 
onel Margrave said, to his wife. “I think that 
they had been asleep.” 

“O fudge, Colonel Margrave!” his wife said, 
impatiently. “Can’t you see that they are no 
more likely to be imposed on than you are? 
Then how will you explain the singular fact 


of their both imagining the same things when 


they never told each other, but tried to con- 
ceal what they had seen and heard? I don’t 
like a too ready credulity, but a too stubborn 
skepticism is just as bad, and no whit wiser.” 


B ,jle Lang slept late, and she and her 
husband had breakfast sent up tothem. When 


that meal was over they sent for their land- 
lady, and told her the whole story of their 
experience in her room. 

“ Now, Mrs. White,” Mr. Lang said, “ I want 
you to tell us what you know about it. We 
have a right to require that. I am not sure 
that you had any right to withhold the infor- 
mation so long.” 

Mrs. White looked pale and troubled. “Per- 
haps I ought to have told you,” she said; “ but 
everybody laughs at such things, and I didn't 
know how you would take it. Besides, I 
couldn’t be sure that you would ever be 
troubled any, and I can’t get. along well with- 
out letting these rooms. I have never seen 
anything to compare with what you have 
seen. Once I did seg that lady at the window, 
when I was coming up the avénue, and once 
I saw a light shining out over and under the 
door when the room was untenanted, and 
when I knew that there was no one in it. 
But I have never seen anything of a woman 
when I have been inside. It is true, two of 
my boarders have left on account of it; but 
they didn’t want me to say anything about it, 
and they didn’t say much to me about what 
they saw and heard. I never knew of any one 
being touched or hurt here; and I thought it 
likely that if any real courageous person eame 
in, he could drive away the evil, if there is 
any.” 

“ How long have you had the house?” Mr. 


Lang asked. 
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“About eight years.” 

“Who had it before you?” 

“Mr. William White, my uncle.” 

“Did they ever say anything to you about 
these rooms being troubled ?” 

“Not till after I got into the house,” Mrs. 
White replied. “My uncle’s wife was dead, 
and he had a housekeeper. This housekeeper 
had a spite at me, because I prevented my 
uncle’s marrying her, as he came near doing 
once. I think that she wanted to get me in, 
so that I should lose by the house, on account 
of these rooms.” 

“What did they surmise was the meaning 
of these appearances?” asked Mr. Lang. 

“My uncle never believed much in them,” 
the landlady replied. “He was one of those 
matter-of-fact persons who are never impressed 
by anything that they can’t weigh and meas- 
ure. He used to say that he believed it to be 
a humbug; but I know that he gave up the 
house on account of it. The housekeeper 
told me that a lady died here suddenly, by an 
accident, let me see! about eighteen years 
ago. Before that, she said there was no sign 
of anything wrong; and they had been here 
three years before she died.” 

“ What about this lady ?” asked Bessie, with 
dilating eyes. 

“The housekeeper told me,” Mrs. White 
replied, “that there was a very handsome 
couple came here eighteen or nineteen years 
ago, and took these rooms. Their names 
were Mr. and Mrs. Berkley, and they called 
themselves a newly-married couple. They 
saw no company at all, but went out often 
together, and seemed very happy for a while. 
The housekeeper said that she always noticed 
that they rode out alone, and in a close car- 
riage, very often, and that the lady always 
wore a veil. She used to think that they, 
especially the lady, avoided observation, and 
she suspected that it must have been a run- 
away match. She said that they were the 
handsomest couple she ever saw, the gentle- 
man noble and princely-looking, and the lady 
a most brilliant beauty. She had a dark com- 
plexion, but was very sparkling, and had long, 
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black hair, that would: come far below her 
waist.” 

At this description, Mr. and Mrs. Lang ex- 
changed glances. » 

“After a while, the housekeeper thought 
that they didn’t get along so well,” Mrs. White 
went on. “She used to hear loud words 
sometimes, and the lady would walk up and 
down the room crying when she was alone. 
They had their meals in their own room, and 
sometimes for days Mrs. Berkley would scarce- 
ly taste a mouthful. The housekeeper would 
hear a word, now and then, as she went in 
and out, and from them she gathered that the 
lady wanted to do something, and the gentle- 
man wouldn’t let her do it. 

“One day their dinner had been sent up, 
and the servant had just come out of the 
room, when their bell got a furious ring. The 
housekeeper ran up, thinking that something 
was the matter, and found Mrs. Berkley lying 
in her husband’s arms, evidently dying. Her 
eyes were fixed, and there was just a faint 
breath on her lips, and that was gone in a few 
minutes. Everything was done, a doctor sent 
for, and everythingstried; but she was dead. 
She was pierced to the heart by a long, steel 
stiletto, that she used in embroidering. 

“ Her husband said that she was just about 
taking her seat at the table; but before laying 
aside her embroidery, wanted to pierce one 
more eyelet in the thick linen she was at work 
on. The cloth was stiff, and thére was a paper 
behind it, and as she pushed on the stiletto, it 
slipped and went into her breast, piercing her 
to the heart. 

“The gentleman seemed nearly frantic with 
grief, and went away just as soon as his wife 
was buried. There was no one at the funeral 
but the gentleman himself, and the sexton; 
and Mr. Berkley gave the housekeeper quite a 
sum of money to keep people out. * He said 
he did not want his wife’s dead body to be 
insulted by the gaze of curiosity. Not a soul 
looked at her but her husband, the two doc- 
tors, the housekeeper and my Uncle William.” 

[ro BE CONTINUED.] 
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CHAPTER I. 
ON THE PLAINS. 


“ Goop-by ter old Bridger!” shouted Buck 
IHlammond, the guide of a little party that 
were journeying to Oregon, as he reined in 
his horse just as they were passing out of 
sight of the little frontier fort. “Good-by ter 
old Bridger! Thank fortin’, we're fairly off 
on ther trail ergin. It’s most mighty good ter 
have er rest now and then, but it allers makes 
me feel like gittin’ inter ther woods and 
perarers ergin, I can tell yer.” . 

“ But the way seems so long and desolate. 
We have travelled so far—have still so far to 
go, that I cannot leave even this little settle- 
ment without regret,” replied a bright-eyed, 
rosy-cheeked girl of about eighteen, as she 
brushed back the heavy curls of brown hair 
from her face and swung her well-worn sun- 
bonnet by its tattered and faded strings. 

“Wal, yes, Miss Lucy, it’s allers kind er 
lonesome fer yer young folks, but it’s natural 
fer us old hunters that have bin in ther 
mountings so long. Howsomever, you'll have 
gay times ernuff when yer git ter ther Colum- 
by. Pretty gals like you are mighty scarce 

thar.” 

“Mr. Hammond, I wish you would not be 
continually flattering my girl,” interrupted 
the matron of the party. “She is vain enough 
now.” 

“It’s only tellin’ ther heaven-born truth, 
Mrs. Falconer, but she wont take any pride in 
what I say. An old man lik® me kin say 
many er thing that it wouldn’t do fer er 
young one. Howsomever, I reckon thar whar 
more’n one at ther old fort that thought jist 
ther same as I did.” 

“Then I thank Heaven that we got away 
so soon. I should never have dared to meet 
her father if I had left her behind. Poor man, 
he has been toiling so long and hard to make 
us a home in the wilderness, that if we should 
fail to bring Lucy, his one pet lamb, he would 
never forgive us.” 

“Yes, John Falconer has lotted much on 
seeing ther gal, that’s er fact. When he axed 
me ter bring yer ercross ther plains he told 
me over and over ergin ter be keerful of her. 

Howsomever,” (that was a great word with 
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the guide), “ howsomever, I reckon he wont 
have her long all to himself arter she gits thar, 
fer young wives.ar er scarce article. How 
ther fellers in Wisconsin come to let her go is 
more’n I kin understand.” 

“ Tf that is the only danger I shall not worry 
about my daughter,” replied the mother, 
looking proudly at the blushing girl, who had 
turned her face away and pretended not to 
hear the words of the bluff but good-hearted 
guide. 

With desultory chat they strove to cheat 
time as they journeyed on. The party wasa 
small one for such an undertaking, consisting 
but of the guide, Buck Hammond, as he was 
commonly called, from some daring exploit 
performed in hunting ‘many years previously, 
Mrs. Falconer who was going to join her hus- 
band, and Pat Rourke, a hired man and a 
genuine son of “ Erin Mavourneen.” 

Guided with great skill, they had thus far 
escaped all the dangers and most of the hard- 
ships incident to the overland route, and had 
little reason to anticipate anything serious in 
the future. A few days’ rest at Fort Bridger 
recruited both themselves and their jaded 
teams, and willingly they again turned their 
faces toward the land of promise. 

But their brief rest there had not been with- 
out incident, at least to one of the party. 
Lucy Falconer had met there a young man 
who was travelling to California, but detained 
by sickness. He had awakened, for the first 
time, the love that sleeps in every young 
heart. Not that any words of affection had 
been spoken—any tokens passed between 
them, any remembrances been interchanged— 
any plans for the future formed. They had 
enjoyed each other’s society, danced together 
and parted—he to seek the shining dust in 
the cafions of the Mariposa, and she to settle 
down in the valley of the Walla Walla. 

But love is not a plant of lingering growth 
—not one that must be nursed through long 
years into bloom. In a single instant it will 
often burst into perfect flower. The young 
and blushing girl knew not if a thought of her 
remained in the heart of him from whom she 
had so lately parted, but she felt he had 
become very dear to her. Ah! the glamour 

the boy-god throws around our young years! 
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Care, and trial, and pain, and time, may sweep 

away the delusion, but like the rose-scented 
vase the perfume will linger long after it is 
dashed to atoms. 

“ Miss Lucy, do yer rermember that ar Fred 
Sterling we saw at old Bridger?” asked Ham- 
mond, suddenly breaking in upon her 
thoughts, and unconsciously hitting the very 
subject she was intent upon. 

“Who? Did you speak tome?” she asked, 
in reply, vainly attempting to appear un- 
concerned, 

“ Why, that ar feller that whar lazing eround 
thar erbout half sick. Don’t yer remember 
him ?” 

“Yes. Why?” 

“Er nice yong man and er good lookin’ 
tu, wasn’t he ?” 

“T believe so.” 

“He whar er well-edercated feller—had 
plenty of book larnin’ and money, tu, fer that 
matter. I hope he will git ter Californy safe.” 

“Ts he in any danger?” she asked, anxious- 
ly, her face blanching from a damask rose to 
a white one in an instant. 

“ Wal, not as I knows on in perticerlar. But 
this aint ther safest place in ther world fer er 
man with money—not by no means. How- 
somever, I reckon he’ll come out all right arter 
all,” he added, as he noticed the pale face and 
trembling lips, though he failed to penetrate 
her secret, and attempted to smooth over the 
matter as much as possible. 

“Will they kill him for his money?” asked 
Mrs. Falconer. 

“Sich. things have happened berfore this. 
Ther time was when it whar dangerous fer 
any one ter travel this ar road without er large 

party and pooty well armed tu. But I reckon 
it’s somewhat better now, so you needn’t 
fear.” 

“TI wish we could have'persuaded the young 
man to come with us, don’t you, daughter?” 

“ Yes, mother,” replied Lucy, with averted 
face. 

. “I took a strange fancy to him. He was so 
gentlemanly and kind to us.” 

“Wal, it wouldn’t have bin wastin’ powder 
ef yer had. Do yer think it would, Miss 
Lucy ?” interrupted Hammond. 

“T don’t understand you.” 

“T aint much surprised at that. Ther fact 
is, we old hunters know ther value of powder 
so well that we are apt ter compare everything 
else to it. It’s better than gold in these ar 

” 


perarers. 
“ Better than gold ?” 
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“Sartinly, though an ounce of ther yaller 
stuff did save my life once upon er time.” 

“ Please tell us, Mr. Hammond.” 

“Mr.? Wal, I aint used ter that ar name, 
‘Mr! Jist as ef I whar er gentleman like Fred 
Sterling.” 

“Ts he one?” 

“Wal, ef he aint, thar’s no use in talkin’, 
Dut I'll tell yer how it whar. I was erlone in 
the mountings and had got out of both bullets 
and provender—had kinder lost my way and 
whar pooty nigh starvin’. Ther fact is, I whar 
erbout played out, and sat down by ther side 
of er big red-wood tryin’ ter think of er 
prayer.” 

“Was that difficult, Mr. Hammond ?” 

* “Wal, yer see,” the brave, stout man re- 
plied, with a blush, “ we hunters and trappers 
don’t often see er meetin’-house, or hear er 
sarmon preached, and besides, my memory 
aint none of the best fer book larnin’. How- 
somever, arter scratchin’ my head I managed 
ter git as fur as ‘On Jordan’s stormy banks I 
stand ;’ yer see I had hearn my old mother say 
that—when all of er suddin’ I saw er thunder. 
in’ big bar poke his nose through the bushes 
only a few feet from me.” 

“A bear?” questioned Lucy, still smiling at 
his idea of a prayer. 

“You'd have thought it whar somethin’ 
more’n er cub ef you’d seen him. Powder 
whar worth somethin’ then, I kin tell yer, and 
fortunately I had jist er few grains left, but 
nary er bullet, or er ounce of lead, or even er 
heavy button. “Thinks I ter myself, Buck 
Hammond, yer time has come now, for sartin, 

but I drawed my knife, and made up my mind 
to die game anyhow. Howsomever, I can’t 
tell yer how it whar, though it appeared to 
me jist as ef er angel whispered. I thought of 
er specermin J had found many er day berfore. 
Slap! it whar torn out of my pocket and ram- 
med down inter my weepon. Bang! Over 
keeled ther bar, and I had saved my life, and 
had plenty ter eat in ther bargin.” 

“And the gold, Mr. Hammond, what became 
of that ?” 

“Here it am;” and he pulled from the 
pocket of his hunting-shirt a battered lump. 
“Here itam. Yer see it kinder looked as ef 
it whar er gift from above, so I dug it out and 
have kept it ever since. Who knows but I 
may need it ergin some time? Howsomever, 
ther story is done and it’s time ter camp. 
Thar is fust-rate ground hereerbouts, and it 
wont do ter drive tu fast. Some day we may 

have ter run fer it.” 
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By a little thread of a brook that soon after 
was lost in the waters of a larger stream, the 
camp was mafle. The horses were speedily 
unharnessed and fettered, so that they could 
not wander far, the wagons placed side by 
side, a fire kindled, and the evening meal 
smoking upon the coals. Much as they had 
enjoyed the respite from travelling at Fort 
Bridger, yet all felt more free out here—the 
luxury of being unobserved. 

“Mr. Hammond,” whispered Lucy, after 
the meal was finished, and while her mother 
was washing the dishes, and her uncle and 
Pat Rourke busy about the preparations for 
the night, “ do you really think that Mr.—Mr. 
Sterling is in any danger? Please speak low. 
I do not wish any one else to hear us, or they 
might think that I was—” 

“In love with ther feller!” replied the 
guide, with a low, almost silent laugh. 

“Yes, and you know I only saw him for a 
few days, and—” 

“ Hadn’t time ter fall in love! Wal, Miss 
Lucy, we are alj in danger on this ar trail. Ef 
he took my advice and waited fer company, I 
reckon he’ll git through well ernuff.” 

“And he will—wont he ?” 

“Who kin tell? We don’t none of us like 
ter be told what ter do. But thar’s yer mother 
callin’ yer. Ef yer want ter know anything 
more jist come to me when I am on guard, 
and ther rest on them ersleep. So, good- 
night.” And Hammond directed the two 
men to go to rest so as to be oe 


their turn watching. 


CHAPTER IL. 
WATCHING. — LOST. 


THE spot on which the campiof the travel- 
lers had been located, was in the bend of a 
little stream, and partially protected on three 
sides by the swift-running waters, margined 
by thick bushes and tall grass. In front, the 
prairie stretched its unbroken plain away as 
far as the eye could reach—a desolate solitude. 
The wagons were placed so as to form a pro- 
tection for the undefended side, the mother 
and daughter occupying one and the men the 
other, with the exception of the guide, who 
was stretched upon the ground near at hand 
keeping his lonely watch, though to one unac- 
quainted with the dangers incident to a life 
upon the plains, and especially in an Indian 
country, such a precaution would have ap- 
peared entirely useless, There was not a 
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sound, save the gentle murmuring of the 
waters and the soft rustling of the leaves and 
grass, to disturb the universal silence. All of 
moving life was at rest, and inanimate nature 

sinking into slumber. The moon was hooded 

with gray, and the stars, rocking in hammocks 

of clouds, looked sleepily upon earth. The 

wind had gone down with the sun. The 

usually restless horses were noddingly dream- 
ing of greener pastures and fields of red-top- 
ped, perfumed clover. Mind, instinct and 
matter seemed lapsing into chaos again. 

But Buck Hammond, the tough, weather- 
bronzed guide and hunter, thought little of 
these things. In the semi-light he sat holding 
his well-tried rifle with his habitual caution, 
albeit there was nothing to arouse his sus- 
picions of danger. The night was far too still 
for Indians to venture near. The slightest 
sound caquld be heard for miles. The tramp 
of a hoof would ring upon the hard ground 


like a drum beat. Every object was visible to 


his trained eyesight for a long distance, and 
no moving one could approach without his in- 
stantly discovering it in time to be fully upon 
his guard. Feeling thus confident of safety, 
he allowed his head to drop upon hig chest, 
his eyes to close, and his ears to forget their 
cunning, as the moon was struggling up to- 
wards the zenith, and the bell of time was 
ringing a midnight chime over asleeping world. 

How true it is that danger is ever near 
when we relax our watchfulness? Scarcely 
had Hammond forgotten his usual caution, 
when a dark form nfoved from the curtain of 
bushes, and crept slowly toward the wagons. 
A sudden, fitful flash of starlight revealed the 
figure, dress and paint of an Indian, fully 
armed and prepared for strife, though every 
movement told of the scout and that his 
present purpose was concealment. Slow as 
the prey-seeking serpent, and subtle as the 
fox, he crept along without lifting his head 
from the ground, until he reached the first in- 
ner wagon. With a quick movement hedrew 
himself up beside it, and then stood motion- 
less, with his ear placed against the canvas 
covering. The gentle breathing within satis- 
fied him that it was occupied by women alone, 
and, cautiously as he had approached, he 
again withdrew, and was lost in the bushes. 
A stone upon the bank was displaced by his 
foot, turned under it, and with a loud splash 
he fell into the water. In an instant, Buck 
Hammond was awake and all attention. 
With his ear to the ground he listened, but 
nothing more could be heard, 
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“It’s some muskrat on er courtin’ experdi- 
tion,” he muttered, at length, as he wncocked 
his rifle and rested it again across his knees. 
“ Better not come this way or— By thunder! 
thar’s Miss Lucy. Shouldn’t wonder ef she 
had bin down ter thar brook ter git er fresh 
drink of water. Ef I had seen sich er face 
when I whar twenty years younger thar’s no 
tellin’ what mought have happened. Wal, 
Miss Lucy ?” 

“T was restless—could not sleep, and so I 
thought I would come and keep watch with 
you,” was the reply, as she took a seat upon 
the blanket he spread out by his side. 

“Bin down ter ther crick, haint yer?” 

“Yes, I went to bathe my head.” 

“Thought so.” 

The noise he had heard was accounted for 
now to his perfect satisfaction. 

“We will keep watch together, Mr. Ham- 
mond, if you have no objections.” 

“None in thar least. - Mighty glad of yer 
company. But thar aint much use of keep- 
ing watch ter night anyhow. Ther perarer is 

jist as still as er graveyard, though I did hear 
er splash in ther brook jist berfore yer come 
and caneluded it whar er muskrat. Howsom- 
ever, it must have bin you.” 

Very likely.” 

“Still, ther confounded fools ar always 
gallivantin’ round when they had better be 
ersleep. It’s ther nature of ther beasts, I 

” 

“At all events, they will not be caught 
napping,” replied Lucy, with a smile. 

“Sartinly not,” and Hammond quickly 
changed the subject, for both the word ‘ nap- 
ping’ and the smile troubled him. He would 
about as soon have lost his scalp as to have 
been found sleeping upon his post. 

For an hour they sat conversing upon dif- 
ferent subjects, although Lucy frequently 
questioned him about the dangers to which 
Fred Sterling would be exposed, until perceiv- 
ing that her companion was becoming sus- 
picious she skillfully turned the subject to 
himself and his former exploits. Interested 
in describing a scene of wild adventure, he 
again forgot himself, and onee more a dark 
form crept from the bank of the stream and 
erawled noiselessly forward. Very slow was 
his progress over the ground, but rapid as 
lightning the movements of his fingers as they 
unknotted the fastenings of the horses and 
set them free. The instinct of the brutes led 
them at once to the water and the fresh, 


sweet grass that grew upon its brink, and 
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availing himself of their bodies as a screen, 
the intruder retreated undiscovered. 

“Yer see I whar in the middle of er great 
big perarer all alone,” answered Hammond, 
in reply to a question Lucy had asked him 
about the story he was telling, “ and the buffa- 
ler bulls whar er chargin’ down upon me full 
tilt when— Great thunder! ef ther horses 
haint got loose and ar er wanderin’ down to 
ther brook. Er mighty pooty fix we'd be in 
ef they got erway. Lucky that thar aint no 
Injuns round. I'll never trust anybody but 
myself ter fasten them ergin—see ef I do, 
Jist run and call yer uncle and the Irisher, 
Miss Lucy, and send them arter me.” And 
he started in pursuit of the freed steeds. 

A shout from the girl awoke the sleeping 
men, and a few words of explanation sent 
them to the assistance of the guide. But it 
awoke, also, her anxious mother, pale and 
trembling with fear. 

“Lucy, darling, where are you?” she 
asked. 

“ Here, mother.” 

“What is the matter, ehild ?” 

“Don’t be frightened, mother dear. The 
horses have got loose, that’s all. Mr. Ham- 
mond wants uncle and Patrick to help him 
catch them.” 

“O! I am so glad. I thought it was In- 
dians. I must have been dreaming of them. 
Were you, also, my child? I noticed that you 
were already up.” 

The fond mother did not see the blush that 
made the cheeks of her child scarlet, and Lucy 
told neither of her dreams nor the main sub- 

ject of her conversation. 


Ah! mothers, dear as your daughters are to 


you, and dear as you are to them, there comes . 


a time when their young hearts hold secrets 
that are hidden even from you—that their 
tongues speak not of. An hour when the 
shafts of love, watch as ye may, will find a 
target in their breasts, and another form will 
take the place ye occupied so long. But ye 
have taught them the lesson by your own ex- 
ample—ye did the same by your own mother; 
therefore preach and prate as ye may, they 
will follow it, and, after all, “there’s nothing 


- half so sweet as Love’s young dream.” 


But the freed horses liked their liberty well, 
and made good use of it. A cooling of their 
hot muzzies in the sparkling tide—a few 
mouthfuls of the crisp, dewy herbage, and 
then, as they found they were - pursued, they 
dashed through the tide and with erect heads 
and arching tails sprang away over the open. 
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plain. One single moment had changed them 
from toil-worn hacks to “ desert steeds,” un- 
bitted and uncontrolled, 

“It’s an old trick of that ar hoss of mine,” 
muttered Buck Hammond, as he pressed on, 
“and ef I don’t miss my gess we'll have er 
sweet time catching hjm. But it’s er sin and 
er shame that they wasn’t tied good and 
strong. Howsomever, it aint no kind of use 
grumblin’. We jist got ter make ther best of 
it. Miss Lucy,” he shouted in continuation, 
“ef they come that ar way don’t let them run 
off inter ther perarer, but turn ’em back ef yer 
kin, that’s er good girl.” 

“T will;” and leaving the wagons she started 
to assist in the capture. 

“Don’t go, Lucy,” almost commanded Mrs. 
Falconer. “Come back and stay with me.” 

“There is no danger,” was the cheery reply. 
“Not the slightest, mother, and I must turn 
them, or they will run away. You stay by 
the wagons. I will be back soon;” and she 
continued to walk out into the prairie so as 
to be certain of success. 

Fainter and fainter came the tramping of 
the hoofs and the shouts of the men. Soon 
even the echo was lost to her ear. Watching, 
waiting, she stood for a long time, and then 
saw, far away from where she was standing, a 
number of horses apparently crossing her 
path. Miss them she must not. The hard- 
earned experience of the plains had - taught 
her how much depended upon them. A few 

words to her mother to tell of her purpose, 
and she sprang forward with light footsteps to 
overtake and turn them. 

In a little hollow, fully a mile distant, they 
appeared to halt. Here then was her oppor- 
tunity. Running swiftly as possible, though 
scant of breath, she neared them, when sud- 
denly they wheeled, swept between her and 
the camp, and again became motionless. 
Cautiously now she approached. With heads 
thrown up, and flashing eyes, they watched 
her coming. So near was she now that she 
discovered that they were not the faithful 
steeds that had drawn them so long. With a 
cry of terror she turned to flee, when instantly 
they opened to the right and left—from their 
sides, where they had been concealed, Indian 
riders appeared upon their back; they enclos- 
ed her, and disregarding her shricks, she was 

lifted by a brawny warrior to a seat before 
him, and the entire troop dashed westward at 
their utmost speed. Without a word being 
spoken they held their way regardless of her 
entreaties. Amid the clatter of hoofs, her 


cries, had they been never so loud, would have 
been lost. Vain were her efforts to free her- 
self. She dared not think of her fate. All 
the terrible romances with which Hammond 
had been accustomed to cheat the long hours, 
swept like lightning through her brain, and 
her heart sank within her like lead. 

In the darkness preceding the dawn the 
speed of the horses was checked, and prepara- 
tions made for refreshments. Left alone, hope 
rose within the poor captive’s heart. The 
horses were near, and there was no one 
watching. With noiseless footsteps she glided 
towards the nearest one—with trembling 
fingers she unfastened the bridle and threw, 
it over the arched neck. Life and freedom 
were in those strong limbs—speed and safety 
in the pawing hoofs. A kingdom against a 
peasant’s cot—a diamond against a worthless 
pebble, that he would win in a race for life! 
Softly she patted the flowing mane for an in- 
stant, and then, by the aid of a stump, she 
leaped lightly upon his back, raised the reins 
and urged him forward. But urge as she 
would he stirred not! She looked wildly 
around for the cause. On the opposite side 
from which she had mounted, stood an In- 
dian! Then, for the first time, hope gave way, 
and she fell insensible into the arms that were 
outstretched to enfold her. 


CHAPTER III. 
A FRIEND IN NEED. 


For a long time Lucy Faleoner lay lost to 
all surroundings. With the first glimmer of 
returning sensibility she became aware that 
she was surrounded by her captors. Weak 
and heart-sick, she remained without opening 
her eyes. Then, as the clouds swept away 
from her brain, she began thinking again of 
escape, and slowly and cautiously peeping out 
from under her long, soft lashes, gazed upon 
the faces around her. One glance was suffi- 
cient, and she turned away with a shuddering 
groan. She had been abducted by Indians— 
had been carried far away—had fallen into the 
arms of the most brutal of the number—she 
would never forget his horrible face to her 
dying day. 

“Who are you? Where are, you -zoing to 
take me ?” she gasped, feeling that silence was 
fast becoming insupportable. 

“ Pawnees. Me big chief,’ replied one of 
the painted and feathered group, in broken 


English. 
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“ But you will not hurt me?” “Pale squaw be the wife of great chief?” 
“No hurt. Me take you to wigwam. Make “Never!” 
you wife.” “Yes, you kiss me;” and he endeavored to 
Wife! The wife of such a monster! The again take her in his arms. 
thought was far more horrible than that of But she fought hifn off with all her feeble 
death had been before. strength. Never had her lips been touched, 
“ Yes, me love you much ;” and he tookher save with the almost Moly kiss of father or 
in his arms as if she had been a little child, mother. Should she permit them to be pollut- 
and placed her upon his knee, gazing with ed by such a wretch? Should she, even to 
horrible grimaces into her beautiful eyes. save her own life, willingly sink so low—and 
Vainly she pleaded—vain were her tears. Sterling looking on? 
As well might she have knelt to an iron Unwittingly, almost, she called out the 
statue and poured out her supplications. name that had become so dear to her: 
Vain, also, were her struggles. He toyed with “ Fred—Mr. Sterling!” 
her for a time, then, after she had refused “My God! Miss Falconer. I would give 
food, he placed her upon a horse that had the last drop of my heart’s blood to save you 
been prepared for her, with some. rude idea even a moment's pain.” 
of comfort, and forced her to proceed. The eyes of the Indian flashed red fire, as 
A rapid ride of afew hours brought them he heard them, and saw that they were ac- 
to a camping-ground of the tribe, and, to her quainted. The words that had passed between 
_ great horror, she saw that Fred Sterling—he them was the death warrant of the young 
to whom she had almost unknowingly given man. In an instant, the chief had flung the 
her young love—was also a prisoner! Their girl from him and bounded towards the other 
eyes met, and though they were too far apart captive. His hatchet glanced in fearful prox- 
to speak, she felt that she had a friend  imity to his head, and nothing but the sudden 
who would risk his life to save her, if the interference of the others saved his life. 
slightest opportunity offered. Ah! it was a “The Great Spirit must not be cheated of 
prisoner’s hope. He must first free himself, his right,” said one, clad in the fantastic gar- 
and how could that be done? The chances ments of a Medicine. “His voice may even 
were far more—an hundred to one—against now be heard thundering around Sacrifice 
his life than hers. She would be saved to be- Rock. He is thirsting for the blood of the 
come the wife of a chief; but what was he _pale-face.” 
reserved for, save torture? The thought to Truly there was never a fairer sacrifice 
her was madness, and the tears that she had offered upon any heathen altar to the gods. 
not shed on her own account, flowed freely at Fred Sterling was young, sinewy—handsome. 
the thought of his fate. Dark chestnut curls framed a face regular in 
Shutting her ears to the brutal language feature. His eyes were blue as the soft sky, 
around her, Lucy sank upon her knees and when it bends lovingly over the summer 
poured out her heart in prayer. Vain was flowers. His nose was a combination of the 
hope from human hands. Buck Hammond better parts of both the Grecian and Roman; 
and her friends could not know of her where- his lips full and prone to smiling, and his 
abouts, and Fred Sterling was bound hand voice musical and flexible. 
and foot. She was in the power of those to “The squaw must die, but the pale brave 
whom Heaven was but a mockery—who de- must be saved until the maize is ripe, and the 
graded God to the level of their own brutal song of thanksgiving is heard through the 
passions. They might “see him in clouds land.” 
and hear him in the wind,” but they worship- Sterling made no reply—it would have been 
ped him as a Great Spirit, to whom the blood useless, but the workings of his face and com- 
of the pale man was a welcome offering. pressed lips—bitten until the blood started, 
At length the one who had claimed her as__told clearly of his feelings. 
his wife, separated himself from the group, This plan, however, but little suited the de- 
and took a place near her. For a time he sires of the chief. He had determined that 
gazed upon her in silence. Something in her the girl should fill his wigwam, and have her 
innocent face appeared to paralyze his tongue. he would atall hazards. Still he had the craft 
But the devil always prompts his servants of his race, and while assenting to the propo- 
when they need words, and at length he _ sition, worked many a strategy in his brain 
stammered out: to accomplish his own ends. 
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Night came, and while a rude shelter was 
made for Lucy, Sterling was left bound toa 
tree. In the security of their position—far out 
of the way of travel—in the midst of their na- 
tive wilds, the Indians had no fear of surprise, 
and after their hard ride they willingly gave 
themselves rest. Every eye in the encamp- 
ment was soon closed except those of the 


prisoners. They had far too much to think | 


of, and, by the paradoxes of our nature, each 
thought of the other. 

Midnight came—the fires were out—the 
moon was hidden behind the clouds—the 
stars could not pierce the dark veil thrown 
over them—the thunder was rolling amid the 
hills, and a wild storm brooding over the land. 
Suddenly Sterling became aware that some 
one was near him. He turned his head as 
far as his bonds would permit, and saw an In- 
dian by his side, knife in hand. It was the 
dark fiend who had claimed his loved one for 
a bride! 

“Now pale-face die, and chief make wife of 
squaw !” was hissed in his ears. 

Sterling felt the point of the weapon pierc- 
ing the skin above his heart—he gave one 
prayer to Heaven to protect and save Lucy, 
and then his assassin rolled headlong on the 
ground, and after a few struggles became still. 

Had he been suddenly stricken down by 
the lightning? Had that Heaven to which he 
had offered his petitions sent a red bolt to 
save him? Truly he thought so, until another 
Indian took the place of the fallen one, cut 
his bonds, and with a motion of silence beck- 
oned him to follow. He did so wonderingly, 
following until out of hearing of the camp. 
Then his conductor paused, and never were 
more welcome words breathed into any man’s 
ears than those that fell upon his. 

“Er Injun, well played is jist as good as 
ther ginuine article. Ef these ar hands hadn’t 
bin strong ernuff ter choke ther red skin you'd 
never seen daylight ergin, young man.” 

“Buck Hammond!” 

“Yes—yes, Mr. Sterling, but I haint no 
time to talk now. Tell me of Miss Lucy.” 

A few words explained all, and with a great 
love leaping up in his heart, and the fire of 
revenge boiling in every vein, Sterling would 
have at once dashed forward to the rescue. 
This the cunning guide would not permit. 

“ Er half hour wasted,” he said, “is better 
nor er bullet through ther brain. Wait until 
ther rest come up. I came erhead ter recon- 
niter-like, and I came jist in time ter save 
yer scalp, too.” 
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* Ther rest,’ comprised a party Hammond 
had accidentally met, and who willingly ac- 
companied him to punish the abductors and 
rescue the girl. All were disguised as Indians, 
for the guide was no tyro in the art of decep- 
tion, and when everything was arranged to his 
satisfaction, he gave the signal to silently 
surround the camp. 

From their heavy slumbers the Pawnees 
were awakened by a terrible cross fire, and the 
equally terrible (to them)war-whoop of the 
Black Feet. One glance revealed to them 
that they were helpless—they could not tell 
the mumbers of their (supposed) inveterate 
enemies, and without a single attempt at re- 
sistance ran for the sheltering timber and 
rocks. To get away was their only thought. 

“Take care of ther hosses,” commanded 
Hammond, after a silent laugh at the result 
of his strategy; but one, at least, of the num- 
ber heard him not. 

With both hands and knife Sterling was 
busy releasing the half-fainting girl, and, 
happy task! telling her of safety. That done, 
he placed her upon a horse, mounted another 
and waited for the commands of Hammond. 

“What thar ar left of them,” said the 
guide, talking more to himself than to the 
others, “will have ter foot it home. It’s er 
mighty queer game that can’t be played 
twice.” Then he spoke aloud, “Hurry er- 
way, men, and you, Mr. Sterling, take Miss 
Lucy ter her mother. Poor woman, she has 
nearly cried her eyes out erbout her.” 

It needed no second command. With all 
possible speed they dashed away, Sterling 
riding at the bridle rein of the girl, and talk- 
ing to her in low, earnest words. Undoubted- 
ly he was telling her of the journey! What 
else could he possibly have found to talk 
about ? 

As the sun was rising they arrived at the 
camp, and nearly frightened the distracted 
mother and the Irishman to death, by their 
wild appearance. A few words, however, 
explained all. 

“O! how thankful I am that I have found 
my child,” murmured’ Mrs. Falconer, as she 
strained Lucy to her heart. “Thank God 
for giving me my daughter; she shall never 
leave me again.” 

“Wal,” whispered Buck .Hammond, to 
Sterling, with his usual silent laugh, “ That’s 
all right ernuff. Howsomever, it’s er great 
question in my mind ef yer aint lost her alto- 
gether. How erbout that, Sterling?” 
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pain and despair, as of a soul in torture.} 


Out on the dim-lit sea of the night, 
Out on the dark, misty sea of the night; 
In o’er the rolling billows of blackness, 


Low-moaning, ever-weeping billows of black- 


ness; . 
Up from the dungeons of the fathomless main, 


The dull, dreary dungeons of th’ illimitable 


main, 


Comes the sad wailing of the wandering spirit, 


The moaning and wailing of the ever-lost soul. 


Out of the depths and the caverns of ocean, 
Floats the sad cry, as the wild seabird’s wail 


My Nom de Plume. 


WAILING. 


BY C. H. W. 


[Near one of those bleak islands in the Baltic 
Sea,—from a spot where once a man was 
drowned,—is said to issue, at times, a cry of 


Soars o’er the vast flood of billowy motion, 
Crowning in terror the crest of the gale. 


Ever the anguish swells higher and higher; 
And the sailor, in lone watch far out at sea, 

Murmurs some well-known Ave Maria, 
Motions a cross on his half-bended knee. 


Gloomily hangeth the dread cloud of anguish, 
Heavily droopeth the burden of grief; 
While the hoarse screamings of pain, as they 
languish, 
Melt into moans round the wild, lonely reef, 


Shoreward the sorrow drifts, slowly and wearily, 
Mingling its sobs with the sough of the surge; 
While the surf, on the bleak shore breaking 
drearily, 
Chants in low murmurs the mariner’s dirge. 


MY NOM DE PLUME. 


Wov.tp you think it? I used to write 
verses for the newspapers—sketches too, 
sometimes. Now-a-days, my poetry runs 
about on several pairs of legs, and gets its 
trowsers torn, and outgrows its jackets, and 
loses its mittens, and has the whooping-cough, 
and always comes home hungry from school; 
and I must say it makes more noise in the 
world than the other kind ever did, though 
there was a time when I fondly expected to 
render myself famous. What youthful genius 
does not? 

It was at boarding-school, where verse-mak- 
ing is an epidemic, that I first discovered that 
love and dove, and heart and dart are rhymes. 
I was ecstatic; and noms de plume being 
greatly in vogue, after a whole night’s reflec- 
tion, I chose. mine—Kate Malone. After 
that, I was scarcely known at all by my plain 
name of Lucy Brown. I coaxed the girls and 

hinted to other people so effectually, that, by 
degrees, in private as in public, my real name 
fell into disuse, my adopted one having the 
best of it by odds. Thereby hangs a tale. 

I had been married a year, and in that time 
had done nothing but worship the Muses and 
my husband. He praised indiscriminately 
everything I wrote, which made me exceed- 


BY MRS. L. 8. GOODWIN. 


‘ingly vain and ambitious; but I never could 
perceive that he was in the least disappointed 
or dissatisfied, when he saw baby fingers 
wreathing my brow in place of the prophesied 
laurel. 

One day, when I was occupied alternately 
on a Sonnet to the Evening Lake, and certain 
small and very precious needlework, we re- 
ceived warning to quit our rented cottage 
with all convenient despatch, Patrick Maloney 
having purchased the same from over our 
heads. In point of fact, the space allotted us 
in which to clear the premises, was just the 
time it took Mistress Maloney to cross my 
little front yard behind the landlord—the yari 
especially mine, I had taken such pains with 
the flower-beds, which were now in full per- 
fection of loveliness. Doubtless next year 
would see in their place, heaps of ashes, bro- 
ken barrels, a litter of pigs and their mamma, 
together with dogs, fowls, dirty-faced children, 
et cetera—utility for beauty. 

As I was saying, the very moment the land- 
lord rang and gave us polite notice to vacate, 
Patrick’s better half, announcing herself by a 
click of the gate latch, came through, bearing 
a brace of wash-tubs, a plethoric bundle tied 

up in a blanket, a very meagre kitten, that, 
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suspended by the nape of the neck, was feebly 
practising swimming in air, a rocking-chair 
minus one rocker, a magnificent, Italian mir- 
ror, the family frying-pan smelling of rancid 
bacon, three quart tin pots, and a newly-iron- 
ed petticoat, starched to independence, that 
made it appear able to pedestrianize on its 
own account—though it preferred balancing 
across the broad shoulder, tipping and dipping, 
like a boy’s see-saw on a log fence. 

Another moment and Mistress Maloney 
was delivering her household goods in my— 
pardon me—her hall. It is my opinion she 
entered through the landlord; for I saw no 
trace of him from the instant when we stood 
together at the threshold, I making a sort of 
astonished protest; and indeed I felt a good 
deal annihilated myself. WVaguely I beheld 
the gray kitten scuttling toward the open 
door of the parlor, and interposed to prevent 
its entering there. 

“Laws, ma’am,” exclaimed the indignant 
mistress, “it’s no harrum the craythur’d be 
doin’ at all. My Johnny sets a dale by ’im— 
that he does, indade.” 

I observed that in starting back, the animal 
changed ends, which decided the question of 
ahead; for it having either been born with- 
out a tail, or docked of that appendage, and 
the hair pointing variously, but mostly in 
opposition to natural laws, one was easily led 
into mistaking the creature’s fore and aft. I 
wouldn’t wish to be irreverent; I believe 
there is one only Creator of all things; but, 
upon my word, I have seen Agassiz make a 
hundred per cent better reptile with a piece 
of chalk on a blackboard. The kitten, denied 
my parlor, crawled into Patrick’s gray shirt- 
sleeve, which was hanging out of the bundle, 
and there lay and squirmed, looking like a 
link of sausage from which life was not quite 
extinct. 

But I must not detain the reader with a 
single further item connected with the Malo- 


neys moving in and our moving out. I fore- 
go that temptation—strong as it is—and come 
at once to the point with which my sketch is 
entitled—my nom de plume. 


It was a couple of weeks after our establish- 
ment in new quarters, that ono morning 
Johnny Maloney appeared in our street—I 
knew him by the kitten clutched in his left 
hand, while the right grasped a bell, which 
he was ringing as energetically as a city crier. 
The sound of that bell was what first attract- 
ed my attention. It was my bell, and I ree- 
ognized its tone as quickly as at the present 
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day I should know the voice of my baby cry- 
ing. It was a tiny silver affair, a wedding 
gift from the editor of The Bouquet. He had 
sent it in return for a-card of invitation to my 
wedding, accompanied by a very polite note, 
in which, after having invoked celestial hap- 
piness for us from henceforth, he said that 
although the press of engagements must pre- 
vent his attendance at the wedding, he should 
do himself the pleasure of calling upon me at 
no very distant day—a promise which had 
never been fulfilled, nor was at all likely to 
be, I imagined. The bell I must have left 
behind in the clutter; in fact it had been 
through the greatest exertion only, that I had 
secured anything from my china closet, so 
suddenly converted into Mrs. Maloney’s pot- 
hole. I had not missed the bell, because we 
were not yet at housekeeping—being obliged 
to wait for a tenement to be vacated—and the 
most of our goods remained packed, as they 
had been moved. 

“Johnny,” I called, a little excitedly, I 
think, “come here, Johnny!” Louder— 
“ Johnny Maloney!” 

Young Erin faced squarely toward the 
window out of which I was leaning, and raised 
his red eyebrows staringly. I drew back, and 
ran out to the gate. 

“Here, Johnny, let me see » that, bell—that’s 
a good boy.” 

A dismal yowl from the dangling kitten. 

“No, I wont. It’s not good boy enough for 
that I be’z, nohow. I wouldn’t let me mither 
touchen it jist a spell ago, and nobody shan’t 
touchen it. The man as comes to our house 
yesterday night, he looked like he’d not mind 
for to be takin’ it away from me; but I runs 
over beyant, and peeks through the fence 
arter him, and hollers —‘ Bedad, you Yankee, 
no ye don’t, so g’long wid yerself!” And 
when he turns and looks back, I jist puts me 
thumb to me nose and rings the bell, this 
way.” Here Johnny illustrated his past and 
present pusition, by marching off up the 
street with an alr of the most unequivocal 
determination. 

to say, beyond his refusing to let me have my 
own. 1 was half wild about my bell. I re- 
turned into the ‘house, erying a little with: 
vexation, Having waited to give the Maloney 
heir time, like that other Johnny of the song,,. 
to “come marching home,” I threw on hat 
and shawl, and cut through lanes and across 
gardens, coming out upon the highway elose 
‘by my former sweet cottage, quite eut of 
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breath, having accomplished the distance with 
only less speed, it appeared to me, than a 
despatch on the electric wires. 

“ Good mornin’ to ye, ma’am,” saluted the 


present mistress, coming round from the back — 


yard, in a faded calico dress turned up over a 
ragged black petticoat, her brawny arms be- 
daubed to the elbow with what resembled, 
and appeared to be, soap-grease. “Indade, 
it’s a Stranger ye are—the same I was sayin’ 
to Patrick yistherday. “ An’ I’d think, says 
I, the leddy’d be callin’ once in a while, to set 
her eyes on the ould home o’ hers. Sure yez 
welcome as an own childer. Be comin’ in now, 
and sate yersil’—a lookin’ like a powsie stuck 
in a bottle, wid yer cheeks all red and fresh.” 

I must say that this reception by Mrs. 
Maloney—heartless as it of course was— 
sounded as agreeable as unexpected; this wo- 
man and myself having gotten on badly dur- 
ing the moving, the affair of the kitten, at 
the outset, being a pretty fair specimen of our 
intercourse throughout. 

I declined to enter, and inquired whether 
Johnny was about. 

“Sure, ma’am, I reckon it’s him as is wid 
his father at the sowp-makin’, a-jist round 
yonter.” And casting a doubtful glance at 
me, before I could speak again, the mother 
plunged away to produce her offspring in my 
presence. 

Absorbed as I was in the errand which had 
brought me here, I still could not forbear a 
mournful look about me in the little front 
yard upon which I had bestowed such care. 
My worst apprehensions had come true; in 
‘barely two weeks, that cherished bit of the 
globe seemed to have more than half resolved 
vitself back to its primitive chaos. My lovely 
‘flower-beds had totally disappeared. The 
whole ground was thickly littered with chips 
and straw. A single pale anemone lifted its 
imploring gaze to mine through the rubbish, 
like a prisoner through his grate. I drew it 
forth, and hid it in my bosom, murmuring a 
qnotation from Burns to his daisy: 


“ Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flower, 
I met thee in a luckless hour.” 


Just here Mrs. Maloney re-appeared. 

“It's Patrick as tells me the boy’s not been 
round for a half hour, ma’am; and,” she 
added, with a more subdued manner, “he 
axes did ye be one o’ the mission women, as 
what ilse should ye want wid’im? And it’s 
very gintale of you sure, nor we’s niver more 
~obleged in all our life, but we'd not be havin’ 
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our childers go to any but a Catholic Sunday 
School.” 

I was compelled to confess that my business 
with master Johnny was one far less unselfish, 

“TI saw your little boy in the street just 
now, Mrs. Maloney, with a bell, which I think 
must be mine.” 

“Ah, drat the likes o’ him as doesn’t mind 
me at all at all!” exclaimed the fond mother, 
“Didn't I tell Johnny mesilf to be puttin’ the 
bell in its place, or I’d bate the life out o’ hin 
straight? To be sure the bell is yours, 
ma’am, an’ nobody ilse’s. It was found but 
yistherday, when it knocked itsilf down from 
the shilf; an’ I was sayin’ I'd be hailin’ the 
husband of yez, as he goes along from the 
store, an’ givin’ it to him. Don’t ye be wor- 
reted about the bell, ma’am, as ye'll surely 
tak the same in yer own hands betune this 
and night, all safe an’ nate.” 

I did not feel so certain on that head, but 
felt it the part of discretion to conceal as far 
as possible my fears. . 

“An’ now, ma’ain,” said the woman, witha 
change of subject, “I beg yer pardon, but 
wud yer be doin’ us the favor to rade a small 
matther of a word on a square bit o’ paste 
board, as a thrue gintleman o’ yer own sort 
was plazed to put into my hand the last 
avenin’, wid his hat off, and a diamond pin in 
his buzzum, and a bow of his back like a 
prince’s, intirely ?” 

Being assured that I was at her service in 
that particular, Mrs. Maloney bounced into 
the house, and quickly returned with a card, 
handsomely embossed, but considerably dis- 
figured with dirt, and becoming more so in 
her 

“Pat reckons it to mane summat as con- 
sarns his taxes,” pursued Pat's better-half; 
“an’ I says what’s it ilse, sure—only it’s what 
I've niver yit seen, is a person a comin’ into 
yer house, and a spakin’ that gintale for a half 
hour, all to lave ye a tax-bill.” 

Mrs. Maloney hereupon extended me the 
eard. I received it, and looking closely at the 
soiled face, to my bewildered horror, read the 
name of Henri Delevan, the editor of The 


A sudden faintness almost deprived me of 
consciousness ; I was obliged to lean against 
the gate-post for support. Mrs. Maloney, at- 
tributing the phenomenon to a cause apparent 
to her senses, brought in haste a chair for me 
to sit down upon, and afterward a draught of 
water; for which, I am sure, I was very 
grateful. 
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Reviving, with the omnious card fast 
clenched in my hand, I nerved myself to make 
a few inquiries; for as yet, I was merely 
stunned by the knowledge that some dreadful 
thing had happened, without distinctly sus- 
pecting what it was. 

“What did the gentleman say? Tell me 
all he said, if you please.” 

“If I plaze, is it? For the love o’ me sowl 
I couldn’t be doin’ the same, or you should 
hear it an’ welcome. Troth, it was mesilf as 
knowed little enough of all he was a-sayin’ so 
foine like, but he appayred that familiar as 
he’d know’d me all my life, twice callin’ me 
by me name 0’ Kate, and he axed after me 
husband very koindly.” 

“Go on, Mrs. Maloney,” I faltered. 

“ Faix, as I said, it’s little more there bez to 
go on wid, ma’am.” Here the woman took a 
squatting posture on some chips beside me, 
sinking her voice to a confidential whisper. 

“To confess it, how should I know but 
some far-off cousin, as owned money like 
wather, had come to foind us out an’ to make 
Johnny his heir—as I’ve been tould o’ them 
things. But will ye tell me, ma’am, is it a 
lottery kaird—is this ye’re houldin’ ?” 

“No, Mrs. Maloney,” I groaned, feeling like 
one who has drawn a very extensive blank, 
“it’s only a.person’s name on the card; the 
name of the gentleman you speak of, of 
course.” I had brought myself to look the 
matter full in the face. 

“An’ what should the likes o’ him be both- 
erin’ dacent people wid his name for, savin’ 
yer presence ?” exclaimed the woman, straight- 
ening herself in sudden indignation. 

“I guspect there is some mistake. Whom 
did the gentleman ask for ?” 

“Wasn’t it mesilf then? He axed could he 
see Miss Katy Maloney.” 

“Are you sure ?” 

“Am I sure Pat’s me husband? Troth, 
though, you Yankees seldom gits to spakin’ 
our names jist the way we does oursel’s, beggin’ 
yer pardon for sayin’ so—as maybees it’s the 
same wid us whin we undertakes yer Yankee 
names. The style o’ his spache made me 
name more like Kate Malone. But it’s all as 
one—Kate Malone or Katy Maloney?” 

Need I say I could not agree with hép? 

“An’ thin for a sthranger that he was, to be 
lookin’ that sharp at little Johnny—bad man- 
ners is he! An’ the swate chick a-comin’ into 
the room wid the little bell a-ringin’, that is 
your own, ma’am, as chareful an’ as aisy as 
his plaything of a kitten.” 
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“ Did the person stare hard at Johnny?” I 
interrogated, being seized with a reckless de- 
termination to hear the whole. 

“Didn’t I say that? An’ seein’ as he was 
dumb starin’—though it’s the bell as makes 
no noise to spake of, an’ is music intirely—I 
says to Johnny, says I—‘ Put up the bell, me 
son, and not be dafenin’ the gintleman.’ Thin 
Johnny he spakes up—‘ No, I wont, mother— 
bad luck to both yez’ But bless ye, ma’am, 
the darlint meant nothink at all; an’ a bet- 
ther boy to mind was niver born of a mither— 
only he didn’t jist like, as how should he, the 
manners of the man in starin’ at him that 
way ?” 

“And what then?” 

“ Nothink, sure—save that Johnny stamped 
away into the yard a-ringin’ the bell, that 
you shall be havin’ to yersilf directly, ma’am, 
and a-lookin back over his showlder, brave 
like, at the sthranger; and thin this last he 
says to me, in a quare, dramy-like sort, says 
he, ‘I wasn’t aware, madam,” says he, ‘as 
you’d been married till this prisent.’ An’ I 
says, ‘Yis indade;’ and I says as Johnny's 
proper name was O’Brien; which is what 
there’s no raison a woman should be ashamed 
of, that I knows. The sthranger he ob- 
sairved, ‘Yis, madam, I’m aware yer true 
name is O’Brien’ ‘Though in his spache he 
made this name Brown, as the ither had been 
Malone—all as one as if he’d said—‘ yer thrue 
name was Brown. But how O’Brien’s a 
thruer name than Maloney, ye may tell if ye 
can.” 

“Anything more, Mrs. Maloney ?” 

“On’y that I axed the gintleman would he 
stay to supper; bein’s the mutton was over- 
fried a’ready, as I know’'d well by the smell, 
an’ the door to the kitchen open, where I'd 
been out to turn the chops once, an’ me ex~- 
pectin’ Patrick home minitly. But he thank- 
ed me, an’ said he must go an’ decline. 
Wherever that took him, how should I know 
at all, barrin’ as it took him from our house, 
an’.I’d not be bowld to ax the foine gintleman 
he pretended, though it’s now I belave him a 
mane desaver intirely. All along he’d said a 
dale I couldn’t put head or tail to—about 
books, an’ poetry, an’ them things—so I was 
the gladder to listen to a sinsible worrud from 
thim at the last; which was to spake of the 
swate cottage we'd got, an’ a-sayin’ he’d wish- 
ed for to see it this long while—which I didn’t 
know what he was a-hintin’ at; but if he 
thought to buy, I can tell him Pat wouldn’t 
sell, not to him nor nobody.” 
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I confess I had heard enough; I was satis- 
. fied to return home, not waiting for Johnny 
and the bell. Mrs. Maloney, however, faith- 
ful to her word, sent the latter by my husband 
when he came home to dinner. How aston- 
ished he was, when I shrank away from him 
with a shudder, praying that he would put 
“that thing” out of my sight, then burst into 
tears, which had been checked only because 
he was coming. 

“Why, Kate dear, it’s your little bell, that’s 
all—Mr. Delevan’s present. Mrs. Maloney—” 

“Don’t call me Kate,” I interrupted, impet- 
uously. “Don’t ever call me by that name 
again !” 

Finally I sobbed out my story on my hus- 
band’s neck. He, as ever, was full of sympa- 
thy; and upon my expressing the intensest 
conviction that, unless he should go to town 
at once and see our editorial friend, and ex- 
plain away this horrible mistake, my literary 
prospects were ruined forever, the darling re- 
sponded by declaring that he would go—or at 
least would set off by the next train, as he had 
some business to transact on the way, and 
would be back sometime the next day. 

He went; and upon returning the following 
afternoon, my blear-eyed nurse met him at 
the door of my chamber, and placed in his 
arms his first-born son. Where were editors 
and literary prospects now? What were sil- 
ver bridal gifts to us? 

It was over a week, according to the best of 
my recollection, ere we condescended to sub- 
lunary things so far as to talk of his errand to 
town. He had failed of an interview with the 
editor, but was just in time, it seemed, to fe- 
loniously abstract from his table an editorial, 
prepared for the next number of the Magazine, 
entitled, “ A Visit to Kate Malone.” 

This was the way it had happened. My 
husband on reaching the office, found it 
vacant, with the exception of a somnolent 
boy, who informed him that Mr. Delevan had 
“jist that minute” started to catch the New 


week. Then the inquirer recollected having 
met on the stairs as he came up, a youth of 
verdant aspect, having a large growth of 
moustache, and a small growth of walking- 
stick—doubtless the gentleman in question. 
Chancing to cast his eyes upon the table, and 
catching there my nom de plume, with the ink 
upon the pages scarce yet dry, he gave the 
death-blow to all sanctum sanctorum eti- 
quette, by surreptitiously appropriating the 
article as aforesaid, successfully accomplish- 
ing the feat behind the sleepy office boy’s back. 

After some search at this late day, my hus- 
band found the document crumpled into one 
of his pockets; and the merriment we had in 
reading it, I can assure you was not slight. 
That precious editor had completely idealized 
Mistress Maloney—* Our esteemed contribu- 
tor;” though whether in good faith or as a 
burlesque, I own to having secret doubts— 
describing me to his readers as “remarkably 
mature in appearance for my years, and, not- 
withstanding my mental endowments, ( ?) of 
a very domestic turn ;” with a world of bosh 
of that sort, which, happily, the oft-abused 
public gullet was never strained to swallow. 
For it would appear the editor did not think 
enough of his article ever to attempt to re- 
produce it. 

Save incidentally, I have never heard of him 
since that date; and I am quite sure he has 
heard even less of me. . The little silver bell, 
his gift, still adorns my china-closet; but I 
rarely can bring myself to endure the sight of 
it on the tea-table, much less glance at the 
initials and a name engraved upon the inside, 
“TH. D. to Kate Malone.” 

Mrs. Maloney & Co. still occupy the cot- 
tage, and as we now own one on the next 
corner, they may be considered our neighbors. 
Never do I see from my back windows that 
woman’s prodigious frame among the “ pra- 
ties” of the garden, or exciting a cackling in 
the hen-house, but I vividly recollect the 
editor’s visit, and why I buried my nom de 


York train, not to return before the next plume. 
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THE DARKENED PATH. 


BY SARAH M. BARNES. 


I see, in visions of the past, 
Two pathways lying side by side, 
In which two souls are journeying on— 
A maiden fair, a youth in manhood’s pride. 


Each path with rarest flowers is strewn, 
Of varied hues in emerald set,, 

And over all a golden sunlight gleams, 
Nor gathers there a shadow yet. 


The air, so full of fragrance sweet, 
So fraught with music rare, 

Whispers no tale of coming woes, 
Nor breathes it aught of care. 


While thus life’s morning lingered round, 
And flowers of hope their perfume shed, 
These hearts so closely bound, ne’er dreamed 
That one so soon should mourn its dead; 


’ Ne’er dreamed that he, so full of strength, 


So fitly formed to dare and do, 
With soul so noble, good and brave, 
So trusted, tried and true, 


That he could fall at Death's cold shaft, 
When life seemed full of joy and bliss, 
And leave that gentle spirit here 
To grief and wretchedness, 


JACINTH’S WIFE. 


BY THEODORE ARNOLD. 


JACINTH was and is an artist; Jacinth’s 
wife was a picture; she is a statue. 

It is about ten years now since Jacinth and 
I took that trip down east, and first discovered 
Blossom hidden away in the woods of Maine. 
Let me describe her. 

Blossom was small, and had one of those 
well-rounded forms that small women are 
likely to have. Your tall and stately dames 
are too often picked in shoulders and elbows, 
and sallow in color, They are more graceful 
and imposing in dress, maybe; but who wants 
a woman to hang drapery on? But Blossom 
was perfect; and I must own that she gave us 
all the satisfaction on that head that she 
decently could. No baby ever had a rounder 
or more beautifully dimpled shoulder and 
elbow, or a smoothes cheek and brow. Her 
skin was one of those creamy ones that seldom 
allow any red in the cheek; but her small, 
pouting mouth was of the loveliest crimson, 
and in a frequent dimpling, childish smile you 
could see two rows of teeth like pearls. The 
face was round, and the features baby features. 
The forehead was rather low, and. the hair 
that beautiful brownish yellow, full of waves 
and ringlets. But there never were eyes like 
her eyes. They were large, and deep blue, 
with a languid, dreamy lustre, and they had 
long, brown lashes, curved like the new moon. 
Those lashes used to remind me of the long- 


lashed goose-girl, of whom Bettine wrote to 
Goethe, the poor little maiden whom the chil- 
dren used to laugh at for her lashes an inch 
long. 

This rare Blossom lived in a little humdrum 
village, and her father was the one lawyer 
there, When there was a suit he had to argue 
both sides, and leave the rest to the jury. 

Jacinth and I were passing through the 
town, when this girl drove up the street past 
us, holding a fine gray horse with perfect ease, 
though he was dancing like a parched pea. 

“ Jacinth,” I said, “suppose we stay here 
for dinner ?” 

“Agreed!” said Jaecinth, though not ten 
minutes before he had been crazy to get out 
of the town. ° 

We stayed to dinner; we stayed to supper; 
and then, of course, we had to stay all night. 
The end of a week found us still denizens of 
that stupid little town, “ which, like the toad, 
ugly and venomous, wore yet a precious jewel 
in its head.” 

Our*tactics were something like this: In 
the morning I would take my gun to go out 
in the woods. I only stayed in the place to 
hunt. Jacinth would prepare his portfolio 
and stool, and go out in an opposite direction 
to sketch. He only stayed in the place to 
sketch. In half an hour, we were sure to meet 
in the lawyer’s parlor, 
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At first we both looked a little foolish at 
meeting, and made labored explanations. 
Then, after a while, we would laugh outright. 
The third stage was the tragic, and we would 
glower at each other like two dogs that want 
to fight and dare not. We arrived at this 
stage of affairs in five days. 

I must confess that Blossom flirted terri- 
bly. She seemed to take a malicious pleasure 
‘in bewitching us, and setting us by the ears. 
When she and I were alone she was as sweet 
as honey, and used to tell me how jealous 
Jacinth was, and I suppose she talked in the 
same way to Jacinth about me. I don’t care 
if she did. I soon found out that she hadn’t 
two ideas in her head; but what of that? 
Such a lovely head didn’t need any ideas in 
it. I didn’t care what she said; I wanted to 
hear that soft, languid voice of hers, that al- 
ways melted away at the end of a sentence 
like a sleepy bird’s, that has started on too 
long a song; I wanted to see the white teeth 
glimmer between her red lips, and the dimples 
come and go in her round cheek. I didn’t 
want to see changes of feeling in that face; 
I wanted to see the broad lids rise and fall, at 
one time showing the superb fringe of the 
lashes, at another, the soft, violet lustre and 
exquisite curve of the eye. 

After staring at her for several hours a day 
for three weeks, I got all these things by heart, 
and began to grow critical. I found that 
Blossom kept the curves of her body round 
by plentiful eating, and that she had an affec- 
tion for any one who would pamper her appe- 
tite. Of course that was all right; but, some- 
how, after a while, I began to associate the 
sweet mouth with the idea of dinner, and 
never saw the pearly teeth without remember- 
ing what good service they could do. 

After a while, too, I found out the meaning 
of jhe word that her only sister applied to 
her. “ Blos is stuffy,” she said. Stuffy meant 
stubborn ; and truly, there never was a tougher 
little mule than she could be when she set 
out. 

There, I wont specify any more of the 
pretty creature’s faults. You see that she 
was a selfish, stubborn, sensual, narrow-mind- 
ed little thing, and that, in order to be admired 
for any length of time, she should have been 
kept at a distance. 

Ah, sweet Blossom! Forgive me that I 
speak so harshly of what you can’t help! It 
wasn’t your fault that you were pretty, and it 
certainly was ours that we expected anything 
more of you than mere prettiness. 


Jacinth’s Wife. 


“So we leave the sweet face fondly then— 
Be its beauty 
Its sole duty!” 

Well, Jacinth got her; and he never could 
believe, from that day to this, that I was not 
cut out for a saint, and capable of the most 
heroic self-sacrifice. 

At first he seemed afraid that I would kill 
him, or Blossom, or myself, and when I merely 
congratulated him as heartily as I could, for I 
saw that he was making a fool of himself, he 
canonized me, as I have said. 

They were married, and went home. I lived 
near them, and after a while settled into the 
place of a patriarchal friend of the family. 
Two years went by. The less said about them 
the better. 

Jacinth was a rising artist, and was getting 
ambitious. He had painted’ all the pretty 
views he could find in his native State, and 
soon took a fancy to conquer other worlds. 
This was before Bierstadt and the rest had 
packed up the Rocky Mountains and sent 
them East, and Jacinth thought that he should 
win glory by going into that great, unknown 
western country for subjects for his pencil. 
To the West he accordingly resolved to go. 
He would go with about ten pounds of bag- 
gage, would rough it in the woods, would 
shoot grizzly bears, and paint their dying 
agonies; he would transfer Indian chiefs and 
squaws to canvas; he would portray wigwams, 
prairies, oak-openings, Rocky Mountains, 
herds of lions, wild waterfalls dropping from 

snowy peaks, and freezing to icicles half-way 
down, bird’s-eye views, where half a continent 
should shine and shimmer through a silver 
network of river. He would paint— what 
would he not paint? He would forsake civil- 
ization for a time, would let his hair grow, 
would live like a savage. Blossom could go to 
her father’s for a visit, or stay in the city, if 
she chose. 

I coughed gently gt te latter end of this 
exposition of his designs. 

“ What do you mean ?” cried Jacinth, turn- 
ing on me with a little feminine sort of fierce- 
ness, Which he has got into a way of showing 
occasionally. 

“ My intention was to clear my throat,” I 
remarked, amiably. 

“Don’t you like my plan, old boy?” he 
asked, putting his delicate hand on my shoul- 
der. “Of course I reckon on your going. I 
couldn’t go without you.” 

“You poor innocent?” I ‘said, pityingly, 
“ you can’t go without somebody else.” 
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— “You don’t think that Blos—” “TI shan’t go!” he replied, sulkily, putting an 

“Blossom will go if you go,” Isaid. “That awful daub into a tree that he was painting. 
‘js, unless you beat her, and leave her black “Ts that a bread-fruit tree ?” I asked, watch- 

ould and blue.” ing the wild motions of his brush. 

| not “T don’t believe it!” said Jacinth. “It isn’t “ What ?” asked Jacinth, savagely. 

nost a fit jaunt for a woman. It is impossible!” “O, nothing! Only I thought that tree 
“Then you'll have to stay at home,” I said, looked like the bread-fruit trees we used to see 

kill wishing that I could sting him up to asserting in the geography when I went to school.” 

rely his independence. “Look here, Arnold, what’s the use of tor- 

or I “T'll go and see now,” he said, with unusual menting a fellow when he’s as mad as the 

» he promptness. “Come and help me.” devil?” demanded my friend, throwing down 
We went across the street to their boarding- his brush, and looking at me positively with 

ved house, and Jacinth boldly unfolded his plan, tears in his eyes. 

the I well knew the meaning of that slight con- There was no resisting Jacinth. He was 

lily. tracting of the mouth with which she listened, one of those sweet and sensitive men whom 

em and was not at all surprised at the cool com- we love almost as we do women; and I would 


ment which she made on his announcement: at any time cheerfully have broken the head 
“T should like to see you leaving me!” of any person who should have offended him. 
* But, my dear, just think—” ~ So, after I had looked at his pathetic face a 
“I wont think anything about it!” said my moment in silence, I began to coax and soothe 
dear, with adetermined pout. “I’mnot going him, and to pretend to listen gravely when he 
to mope here, while you are off having a good __tried to shield Blossom. For tbe poor fellow 
time. I think you are real mean!” had too much delicacy to blow about his wife. 
“But I am going to the wildest places, Blos- “ It’s a little hard, though,” he said, tremu- 
som,” urged Jacinth, despairingly. “I shall ously. “I'd set my heart on that tramp, and 
be in the woods, and among mountains and on getting some new pictures into the market. 


Indians.” But women are stubborn.” 
“TI s’pose there’s room for more than one,” “Why not let her go, Jacinth?” I asked, 
said Blossom, coolly. ; composedly. 
“ You'd be scalped !” said Jacinth, in a tragic He stared at me incredulously. 
tone. “Tm in earnest,” I said. 
“T don’t believe it!” sulked the fair mule. He gave his shoulders a petulant, impatient 
“You'd have your clothes torn off you by hitch, which I think he must have learned 
the brambles!” he insisted. from his wife, but condescended no further 


“I shall wear bloomers; and you can go answer. 
before me and clear a path,” she said, im- “ Now, Jacinth,” I said, taking him in hand, 
movably. “you just listen tome. You and I have set 
“You'd starve!” said Jacinth, bringing up our hearts on that expedition, and I wont give 
his great argument. it up, nor let you. If Blossom will go, let her 
Blossom paused, and her husband bright- go. Let her get her bloomers and her lunch- 
ened. “So you see, my dear—” eon-bag, and trot along. I tell you, my dear 
“T see nothing of the kind!” she interrupted, _ fellow, she’s as tough as you, and can stand as 
shortly. “There is no need of your going very long a march.” 
far from houses. We can take some provision § “But I don’t want the bother,” said Jacinth, 
with us, and you can shoot things in the “Neither dol. But of two evils we must 
woods. There’s always plenty of game and choose the least.” 
fishes in those places.” Well, we had along confab, and the result 
Jacinth looked at his fair wife for an instant was this: We agreed that Jacinth should first 
as though he would like to shake her; then tell Blossom that he must give up the plan if 
he sighed, and turning away, went back to his she persisted. If she still held out at that, I 
studio without a word. It was the wisest was to strike in, and urge him to take her, so 
thing he could have done. Blossom enjoyed that he would not come down too much in 
an argument, and would willingly have talked giving up. 
the matter over from sunrise to sunset, and The reader guesses the result. 
had the last word then. About the first of June, Jacinth, Blossom and 
“Well, when do you start?” Easked, when I started for the sunset country. One con- 
I saw him next. cession I had won from the little lady. She 
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agreed that, if she couldn’t stand the fatigue 

of our travels, she would come home alone, or 

else let us leave her at the nearest town while 
we went into the woods. 

I must confess that I almost forgave the 
little jade for her mulishness when I saw how 
beaming she looked. No sense that she was 
intrusive or a burden marred her pleasure, or 
imparted anything of diffidence to her manner. 
If the expedition had been planned solely for 
her amusement she could not have been more 
complacent. 

We went by the great lakes, intending to 
strike down at Detroit. The great lakes are 
worth seeing. I found them so; but Jacinth 
didn’t see them. Blossom was sea-sick all the 
way, and had to be attended to. If he left her 
she became frantic, weeping and sobbing, 
complaining to any one who might choose to 
listen that her husband had got her off there, 
the Lord only knew where, and was leaving 

her to die alone on the sea. I believe that 
Blossom, who had forgotten the most of her 
geography, had an idea that we were on the 
Arctic Ocean. “= 

“But, hang it!” said Jacinth, losing all pa- 
tience, “I want to see something. I might as 
well have stayed at home as have come out 
here to be mewed up in a state-room all the 
time.” 

“TI should think you’d be ashamed to scold 
at me so awfully!” sobbed Blossom, setting 
down an empty bowl, from which she had just 
eaten the last drop of broth. “And L don’t 
see what there is to look at here. There’s 
nothing but water.” 

‘Well, it can’t always storm, and we had our 
periods of sunshine. One day we got the in- 
valid up on deck, and then accident favored 
us. A soft young fellow there fell in love with 
her on the spot. Theré was no more staying 
in the state-room after that. The cursed little 
coquette would sit on deck hour after. hour, 
with the fellow staring at her, and hovering 
about her, and play off all her little graces on 
him, as happy as a cat in cream. 

To be sure, Jacinth didn’t feel any too well 
pleased with this. But he knew that she was 
in no real danger of compromising herself. 
Blossom wasn’t one to think that gentlemen 
need ask any return for homage. To sit smil- 
ing, and let them adore, was grace enough to 
bestow in her opinion. 

We reached Detroit, and after waiting a 
week for. our charge to see the city from tire 
to hub, we started southward. But alas! we 


_ did not choose our own route. Blossom want- 


ed to go here, and she wanted to go there; 
and we yielded. 

At length we made a little shy into the 
woods, with her at ourelbows. Jacinth carried 
pencil and portfolio, to sketch a gorge and 
waterfall of which we had heard, and I carried 
a rifle; so that nature couldn’t say but we 
were prepared to strike her up or down, as the 
case might be. Besides this, we each carried 
a generous sack of provisions. 

Blossom was in bloomers, and looked like a 
dumpling. I may as well confess that I kissed 
her behind the door before we started. She 
looked as though she wanted me to, and I was 
willing. But I would like to have shaken her 
till her teeth dropped out before we had been 
out half an hour. She fussed because the 
ground was so rough, she made us stop to rest 
four times in every mile, and she screamed 
every time I inclined my rifle from the angle 
which she had presecribed—that was, aiming 
directly at the zenith. We got back home in 
a very ruffled state of temper, and Blossom 
with blistered feet. 

I don’t like to stir up my own wrath toward 
the little fool by recounting any more of her 
tormenting ways. Suffice it that we didn’t 
get out of sight of a meeting-house for six 
weeks. Then there was a grand flare-up, in 
which I took the lead, and Jacinth and I went 
off by ourselves, and had one delightful week. 
That is, it was delightful to me; but Jacinth 
couldn’t help feeling uneasy about his wife. 
We had left her sulking in a little raw village, 
where there was nothing to do but to eat. 
He worried, and fretted, and spoiled his own 
pleasure, and at the end of the week we went 
back. 

We found Blossom in bed. She had been 
dreadfully sick all the time we had been gone, 
she vowed, and thought that she was to die 
all alone there. She wished that she had 
never left herhome. She wished that she had 
never married Jacinth. She meant to go right 
back to civilized life without delaying another 
day. She wished—and here she broke down 
into sobbing, and had to be coaxed. 

“ Just get divorced from Jacinth, and marry 
me, Blossom,” I said. “I’m just the husband 
for you. We should get on nicely.” 

She pouted out her lips at me; and, faith, 
she looked so pretty that I had a great mind 
to kiss her on the spot. 

I’m spinning out my story to a great length, 
and must hasten to the conclusion. Having 
questioned the lady of the house, and ascer- 
tained that Blossom had eaten with an excel- 
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lent appetite: during our absence, and had 
shown signs of debility‘only when our coming 
was hourly expected, I organized another re- 
bellion, and after severe resistance, got Jacinth 
off again. 

“You must have been in nearly all the 
Western States by this time,” said Blossom, 
bitterly. 

Jacinth and I laughed. We were yet in 
Michigan, and had been for about two months, 
revolving within an area of three or four 
square miles. 

“O, I dare say I am fit only to be laughed 
at,” she said, savagely, and flounced off out of 
the room. 

We were on the point of starting, but had 
to wait till next day. Jacinth couldn’t go 
away without making friends with his wife, 
and at present she was locked into her room. 
The next morning a truce was patched up, 
and we went off, my poor friend as gloomy as 
an owl. 


“It’s no use,” hesaid. “I wont tryit again. © 


After this little tramp we'll go home. I can’t 
feel comfortable while she is in that place, and 
feeling so ill-used. We'll get back to New 
York next week.” : 

I couldn’t get him cheered up, hard as I 
tried. He went about moping, and would sit 
and stare at the loveliest views without. at- 
tempting a single pencil-stroke. And on the 
third day he insisted on returning totewn. I 
saw that it was useless to resist; so we went, 
both in ill-humor enough. When we reached 
the house a woman was rushing out of it, and 
calling after a man who rode by. We paused 
to look, and recognized our landlady. 

“Somebody’s sick!” said Jacinth, and then 
started at a run. 

I waited for the landlady and the doctor to 
come along, and took her panting report of 
the case. It was short and to the point: 

“Miss Blossom’s took with cholera!” 

I went in feeling a little uneasy. There had 
been cases of cholera,about, and I know that 
fright does a good deal to help the disease 
along. I went into the little parlor, and tried 
to content myself; but I couldn’t. Poor little 
Blossom! After all, she couldn’t help it if she 
was a fool and a nuisance, and Jacinth was at 
fault for marrying her. 

I got to feel more and more guilty every 
minute, till Lcould bear it no longer. Lopened 
the door and listened. Such shrill cries’ as 
came at intervals! Such a hurrying about! 
I went softly up stairs, and stood in the door. 


The glimpse I got was enough to send me 


Jacinth’s Wife. 


back. That lovely face pallid and distorted 
with pain, which writhed and wrung the whole 
body! I turned sick as I went down. That 
cold, clammy look in her face didn’t mean life. 

The place where we were stopping was a 
little, out-of-the-way village, with only one 
doctor. There wasn’t much to be done, but I 
believe he did all that any one could. Alas! 
I write it even now with a pang of pity; that 
night poor Blossom died! : 

I believe that Jacinth felt himself to be a 
murderer, though the more prosaic landlady 
insisted that her visitor died from eating too 
many cucumbers and string beans, 

“T told her that they was the dangerousest 
things she could eat, any how; but lor, sir! 
she only ate the faster!” 

The weather had grown frightfully hot, 
there was only a stage-coach communication 
with the next town, fifty miles distant, and 
the town authorities grew alarmed at the no- 
tion of cholera. ‘There was nothing for it but 
to bury the dead there, and have her removed 
when cool weather should come. There was 
a family tomb at homey where Jacinth wished 
that she should rest. We had.a dreary fune- 
ral, and with heavy hearts laid our beautiful 
companion to rest in the damp little country 
burying-ground. 

For several days Jacinth would scarcely 
leave his chamber, but at length I dragged him 
‘out. He followed me listlessly into the woods, 
and from place to place, but after a few weeks 
he began to take an interest in his art again ;° 
and before fall had thrown himself into it 
heart and soul. We had agreed to wander 
about the West till fall, then return, taking 
poor Blossom’s remains with us. But our 
journey lengthened beyond our intention. 
We crossed the Rocky Mountains, we went to 
Oregon and California; and when we came 
back to the humble grave that we had made 
in Michigan, more than a year had passed, and 
another fall had come. 

Of course Jacinth’s first grief had become 
softened, and yet it seemed to be all renewed 
when he returned to the scene of his loss. 
We stayed all night, and prepared to start for 
the railroad terminus the next morning. 
Early in the morning we went with three men 

to the graveyard to take up the coffin. The 
grave was opened, and cords put under the 
coffin ; but all the efforts of the men could not 
stir it. Jacinth and I helped, but without 
‘effect; and finally we -had to send to the vil- 
lage for more men with ropes. They came, 
four stout fellows, and the six tried their 
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strength. It was pretty well tested, but at 
length the coffin started, and was lifted, a 
- leaden weight, to the ground. 

The men marvelled about the weight, while 
one of them carefully unscrewed the lid. 
Jacinth wished to look once more upon what 
was left of his wife, if the sight would not be 
too.painful. The men who were not assisting 
drew respectfully back, and Jacinth turned 
his face away as I raised the coffin-lid and 
drew away the veil of muslin. 

What a sight met my eyes! I and my as- 
sistant stooped there motionless and speech- 
less, fixed in a trance of astonishment and 
admiration. Instead of the loathsome spec- 


tacle of decay which we had expected, there - 


lay a marble Blossom, more beautiful than life ! 
Perfect in every feature, but with a solemn 
sweetness of expression which her face had 
never worn in life, there was our little Blossom 
petrified ! 

I don’t pretend to explain. Such things 
have been more than once. Some peculiar 
quality of soil had effected the change. Let 
the men of science explain it. I only know 
that it happened. 


Saturn. 


Jacinth was wild with delight. He could 
not go on that day. It was as though he had 
her back again, dowered with new graces. 

“ Her beauty could not die!” he cried. “It 
was too perfect. It is like the old stories of 
mortals being made gods and goddesses of at 
their death. She is no longer my Blossom, 
but my divinity !” 

I was too much touched to criticise his en- 
thusiasm, or even to ask myself by what great 
virtue Blossom had merited this apotheosis. 
I looked at her and let him talk. 

One of our assistants was, however, less im- 
pressed. Evidently he was a utilitarian, and 
viewed all things with an eye to the main 
chance. * 

“Now, that’s what I call a wife wuth hav- 
in’,” he said, his hands in his pockets, his head 
on one side. “ When she’s dead, you can just 
set her up in the garden forastatoo. Wouldn’t 
she look pootty among the trees ?” 

That beautiful, petrified Blossom lies in the 
family tomb, a statue in the dark. It is some- 
thing awful to think of I can’t make her 
seem dead to me. 


*Tis noon’s bright stillness—on the cliff he lies; 
Within his dreamy ears a hushing sound 
Of distant waves; the air and arching skies 


Seem breathing ceaseless sighs that die 
around. 


Far down, a summer plain of waters spreads, 
Blue from the deep horizon to the bay, 

Where the white marge of ocean’s mantle sheds 

_ In lacy folds the seeming silent spray. 


Round him the solitudes of sun-warm downs, 
The close minute-flowered turf, more soft 
than moss, [browns, 
Whose breeze-blown wilds the blazing day em- 
Haunt of the light-blue wing that flits across. 


O’er the wide pavement of the seas below, 
Noeyes but his with such lulled pleasure look ; 

Time knows no other of his shining brow, 

His life on Time’s vast sands the single brook. 


SATURN. 


. And this is all.—Within his mind he turns, 


‘What shall he do who ne’er beheld his like, 
But watch the deep to violet change and 
green; 
Or note the sudden gust descend and strike, 
Setting the fretted swell with diamonds keen. 


Approaching voice or step he ne’er hath heard; 
The chalk’s white bastions built upon the sea 


Send forth the skimming, glossy-purpled bird, 
The night-black cormorant, or velvet bee. 


The rush of some sea-monster breaks the deeps 
Into white flashes of the quarried blue; 

The shoal in darkly-rippling thousands leaps, 
Or stoops on long gray wings the snowy mew. 


Pacing its mighty courts, a silent life, . 
A searching soul, the lonely flame that burns 
Before great Jove, or earth’s Titanic strife, 
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Ballows Monthly Magazine. 


“THE LOGMEN'’S RIDE. 


BY ARTHUR L. MESERVE. 


A RUDE though substantial log cabin stood 
on the bank of an ice-bound river, in the 
heart of a great Maine forest; and around the 
boisterous fire that rose and fell in the huge 
log chimney were seated a score of men. 
Without, the rain was pouring down in tor- 
rents, borne in great sheets against the walls 
and roof of the cabin by the strong wind that 
came like a race-horse from the south-and- 
east. It was the annual March storm that 
freed the rivers from the icy fetters of winter, 
and forced the way for the great mass of logs, 
that all through the cold months had been 
piled upon their banks, to find their way down 
to the cities by the ocean; and the occupants 
of the cabin were river-men, whose duty it 


was to keep the struggling mass in the stream,- 


and to prevent each log from wandering off 
singly into by and forbidden channels in 
search of adventures on its own account. 
All through the winter they had toiled in the 
swamp, until the melting snows had rendered 
further efforts in that direction impossible; 
and now, each man hailed with joy the storm 
that would send him on his way down over 
the rushing river, towards home and friends 
to whom they had bidden adieu nearly six 
months before. 

The group before the fire were engaged in 
various ways in which to pass away the time. 
Some of them were gathered about the table, 
where a party were having a game of “ high 
low jack,” which, although now nearly obso- 
lete among card-players, was then, and is still 
in many localities in the backwoods, the 
favorite game. Those looking on seemed to 
take as much interest in the play as those 
engaged, and each player had his particular 
friend or backer to urge him on when fortune 
frowned, or to applaud when by some master- 
stroke he was triumphant. 

Other groups gathered more immediately 
about the fire, and were engaged in story-tell- 
ing, another popular amusement among the 
logmen, relating stories that they had heard, 
or incidents of a somewhat marvellous charac- 
ter that had befallen them, in their long 
career in the forests and on the rivers; aud 
many are the thrilling stories this class of 
people can relate, without departing from the 
truth in their narration ; for no other occupa- 


tion is so full of danger, aside from that of a 
sailor or soldier, as that of the logman. Sel- 
dom is there a drive that ever reaches its 
place of destination without claiming as a 
sacrifice, one or more of those that set ont 
full of life and expectations of soon seeing 
those dear to him, from whom he had been 
parted so long. 

Others were talking of home, and of the 
probability of soon being on their way, while 
others still sat mute and apart by themselves, 
either listening to the conversation of the 
rest, or thinking, perhaps, of wife or children, 
or of some one dear to him, but who as yet 
bore not his name; but would ds soon as he 
could once more reach her side; and to these 
the fierce roaring of the storm made a music 
they would not have exchanged for any that 
they ever heard, and a stranger gazing in up- 
on them would have said that another so 
happy, stalwart a crew would be hard to find, 
even in that section which is famous for its 
tall, broad-chested men. 

“What is that you are saying, Bill Brown ?” 
demanded one of the players at the table, as 
he held the ace of diamonds suspended be- 
tween his thumb and finger while in the act 
of playing. 

“I was telling the boys here I werit over 
* Wildcat Falls,’ and came out all safe and 
sound, never once losing my hold upon the 
log I had been riding,” was the answer. 

“That’s a lie, and a big one, too. That 
does for that ten spot;” and the ace descend- 
edupon the table with a force that was suppos- 
ed to give greater stress to both assertions the 
speaker had made. 

“Do you mean to call me a liar, Cy Gordon ?” 
demanded Brown, springing to his feet and 
taking a stride over to where the offender was 
sitting, coolly drawing in the game his last 
trick had taken, as if he had said nothing 
offensive. 

“T do, if you mean to tell that story for the 


truth. I’ve drove on that stream myself, and 


I know that the man aint alive who could go 
over Wildcat Falls, and come out alive, much 
less not lose his hold upon the log he was 
riding. Such a thing is impossible,” 

“It may be for you, that can’t ride a log 
more than a sheep. I wonder what you are 
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up here in the woods for!” exclaimed Brown, 
tauntinglf, and with anger blazing in his 
cheek. 

“One thing I came for was to hear you 
lie,” said Gordon, coolly, as he played another 
card. 


In a moment, Brown’s fist was clenched, 
and he aimed a blow at the head of the skep- 
tical player, that, had it reached its destination, 
would have felled its recipient to the earth, 
but one of those sitting by watching the play 
knocked up his arm, and the blow flew wide 
of its mark, while its sender almost pitched 
head foremost upon the table. 

“How careless you are, Brown!” exclaimed 
Gordon, without seeming to notice that the 
blow had been aimed at his head. “ Don’t 
you see that you have mixed these cards so 
that we can’t tell tother from which? It’s 
almost as bad a mess as you made of your 
Wildcat Falls story.” 

“Sit down, Brown, and you, Gordon, hold 
your tongue. I'll have no quarrelling or fight- 
ing here, for I want you to have whole hands 
and heads to-morrow, for if it keeps on rain- 
ing, there'll be a plenty for us to do,” said 
Sam Hartwell, the boss of the crew, a great 
six feet giant, whose word among the men 
was law, and if any saw fit to rebel his fists 


were like a pair of sledge-hammers, and few 


there were who cared to come in contact with 
them, much preferring to abide by the decision 
of his words. 

Brown muttered something about not car- 
ing to be called a liar to his head, and went 
back quietly to his seat, where he sat without 
making much conversation the rest of the 
evening, while Gordon went on with the game 
without a word. 

At the usual hour, the logmen went to 
rest, with the tempest sounding in their ears, 
mingled with the increasing roar of the falls, 
half a mile below, as the volume of water 
gathered strength, and went surging down- 
ward, carrying on its bosom a mingled mass 
of timber and ice, piled together by the em- 
brace of winter. 

With the earliest dawn the camp was astir. 
The rain had ceased, but not until it had ac- 
complished all that could have been required 
of it. The river was free from ice, and was 
running like a mill-race, its surface covered 
with foam and straggling pieces of ice, hurry- 
ing on as if to overtake the main body far in 
advance. Most of the great piles of logs were 
gone but there were some that still hung to 
the bank at the landing, and as soon as they 
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could see, the men were busily at work turning 
them out into the stream. 

About half a mile below the landing there 
was a fall of considerable magnitude, stretch- 
ing entirely across the river; the roar of 
which could be heard for a mile above or be- 
low. Between this and the landing, the river 
was full of sharp, jagged rocks; some of which 
even now showed black heads above the 
water, causing the flood to ebb and boil like a 
seething caldron. The descent was consider- 
able to the brow of the falls; with steep banks 
on either side, through which the water pour- 
ed with great speed. Upon one side near the 
brow of the falls, the bank sunk down almost 
to the edge of the water, while just above, 
through a break in the cliffs, a stream of con- 
siderable magnitude emptied itself into the 
river. Such, briefly, was the aspect of the 
place with which we have to do. 

About half way between the landing and the 
falls, one of those black, jagged rocks showed 
its head above the water in nearly the centre 
of the stream, and against this a pile of logs, 
perhaps a hundred in number, had jammed, 
and, as the river had already commenced to 
fall, there was no prospect of their starting off 
of their own accord. Consequently it was 
necessary for some one to endeavor to reach 
it and dislodge them. This was no easy task 
to do, for they had no boat at this point, as 
they had not thought they would be obliged 
to use it above the falls. The only way to 
reach it was by the means of logs, upon which 
some one well skilled in riding them might 
pass over in safety. But to return to the 
bank would be the most dangerous part of 
the undertaking, for the cliffs that formed 
them were so steep that to ascend them from 
the water’s edge was next to impossible. This 
jam and the prospect of dislodging it, kept 
running in the minds of all, as the logs were 
rolled in, with the exception of half a dozen 
that had been retained to form a raft for 
those who should undertake the dangerous 
enterprise. 

The cook’s horn sounded for dinner at this 
point in the operations, and before the meal 
was through, two men had announced their 
willingness to undertake to dislodge the jam. 
They were the foes of the evening before, Bill 
Brown and Cy Gordon. Something was said 
in 4 joking manner to the former, that he was 
used to going over falls, and. that it was his 
duty to go on the jam; and he had declared 
his willingness to do so, providing that Gordon 
would accompany him, upon another aad a 
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single log. This the latter had at once agreed 
to do, and as the boss knew them both to be 
good river-men, and smart agile fellows, he 
made no objection to their going, thinking, 


. perhaps, that it might be the means of healing 


the ill-will that existed between them. 

As soon as dinner was over, the men gather- 
ed upon the banks, to witness the breaking of 
the jam. The boss, in company with the vol- 
unteers, went down to the edge of the falls 
and saw that there was no difficulty in bring- 
ing their logs to the bank at that place, so 
they were quietly to allow themselves to float 
down to this place before attempting to land. 

This important matter decided upon, they 
returned to the landing, and each selecting a 
log to his mind, sprang upon it, pike-pole in 
hand, and pushed out into the stream. 

“ Be careful, boys!” shouted the boss, after 
them. “Keep close to this shore after you 
break the jam. The water draws hard over 
the falls, and the further out you are, the 
more trouble you'll have in getting ashore.” 

Once in the current, the frail logs upon 
which the two men stood, sprang from wave 
to wave like a thing of life, threatening each 
moment to throw them into the boiling flood 
beneath them; but both had long been used 
to this mode of locomotion, and they kept 
their balance in a manner that was perfectly 
wonderful to those who never had ventured 
afloat on so frail a bark. With the sweep of 
their pike-poles they guided the logs in the 
direction they wished, and in a few moments, 
Brown, who was in the advance, sprang upon 
the jam. He was followed in a moment by 
Gordon, and while their logs, no longer waunt- 
ed, floated down towards the falls, they fell to 

work upon the pile beneath them with a 
will. 


They had hoped to have been able to find 
the key log that held the jam, and so start the 
logs altogether, after a few moments’ labor; 
but this they soon found was impossible, so 
closely were they wedged against the rock, 
and so great was the force of the water hurled 
against it; and so they labored on for half an 
hour, dislodging a few at a time, until at last 
a trembling beneath them gave notice that 
the jam was about to move. 

“Come on, Bill; they are off,” shouted Gor- 
don, as he sprang on one of the outer logs, and 
with a sweep of his pike freed it from the 
struggling mass, and set off on his swift down- 
ward course. 

“Come back,” shouted Bill. “Here’s a half 
dozen that mean to stay. I thought you 
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would have courage enough to keep by a fel- 
low until the work was done.” 

Bill knew that it was impossible for him to 
return, nor did he need him. He thought it 
was a good chance to pay ‘him off for the 
words of the evening before, and so he im- 
proved it. Stepping from the logs upon “he 
rock which afforded at the best but an uncer- 
tain foothold, he with a little labor loosened 
them, and they commenced floating down 
the stream. With a leap he sprang on tlie 
hindmost, maintaining his balance as easily as 
a practised rope-walker would have done, and 
allowed the log to float downward after its 
companions. The water rushed and boiled 
like a huge caldron on either side, and every 
now and then through the flash of the foam 
the dark-headed rocks would show themselves 
for a moment, and the next be submerged by 
the rushing torrent. These he would avoid 
by a sweep of the pole, while every moment 
added to the velocity by which he was mov- 
ing, until at last, as the falls burst into sight 
round a cove, it seemed almost a wonder how. 
it was that he managed to keep his- balance, 
upon his uneasy footing. 

Gordon had gone over the same route but a 
moment before, and was now standing in 
triumph on the edge of the bank, to which he 
had brought his log, as easily as he would 
have managed a canoe; and there among his 
companions who had run down to witness 
their landing, he stood watching the coming 
of Brown, who was making the perilous 
journey with as much eclat as he had done. 

On he came, with now and then a dip of 
his pole in the water, and already he had be- 
gun to shape his course in to where he stood, 
when suddenly a rush and a roar, that min- 
gled with the din of the falls, sounded above 
them, and a great mass of ice and water, that 
had been detained by a barrier in the brook 
that here emptied into the river, gave way 
and came pouring down a fierce torrent, 
shooting far out into the current. A cry of 
horror burst from the lips of the spectators as 
they saw that it had caught the log upon 
which their comrade was approaching, and in 
spite of all his efforts was carrying him out 
into the centre of the river, while at the same 

time he was nearing the brow of the falls, at a 
speed that showed that no earthly power could 
save him from taking the fatal leap. 

“ For God sake, strike for your life,” shouted 
the boss, as he saw the terrible danger; but 
the man needed not this to incite him to do 
his utmost, but which he knew would avail 
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him nothing. Each moment brought him 
nearer to the fed?ful spot, and at last he 
ceased from his efforts, and turned a white, 
ghastly face towards his mute companions. 
For a moment the log seemed to balance up- 
on the very verge of the falls, while Brown 
seemed hung suspended in the air, and the 
next moment the fearful leap was taken, and 
both man and log were plunged into the raging 
pool below. 

“Follow me,” shouted Hartwell, as he 
sprang down over the cliffs; but this order was 
not needed, for some of the men had already 
reached the edge of the great barrier into 
which the waters thundered before him, and 
eagerly they scanned the surface of the foam- 
covered caldron, but with very faint hope in- 
deed that they would ever see aught of their 
comrade again. But a moment after, such a 
shout arose as the falls never heard before, 


A Winter of my Life. 


and even its voice for a time was drowned; 
for out from the mist that rose up like a vapor 
oracurtain hiding the face of the cataract, 
they saw the head and shoulders of Bill Brown 
clinging to a log, which the action of the 
water was rapidly moving towards the edge of 
the pool, and three minutes later, eager and 
willing hands pulled him ashore, among whom 
was Cy Gordon, who exclaimed, as he grasped 
him by the hand: 

“T take back all I’ve said, Bill, and vote 
myself a fool in the bargain; and if ever I 
hear you tell that you have been over Niagara, 
I'll swear that it’s so.” 

A faint smile spread over Bill’s face, but as 
yet he had not found his tongue. They car- 
ried him up to the cabin, and by the next day 
he was as well as ever; and during the rest of 
the drive none cared to dispute his stories, 
however improbable they might seem. 


There were three dark days in November, 
The gloomiest ones in the year; 

Still no season that I can remember, 

Now seems to my memory so dear. 


Though we were deprived of the sunlight, 
So sombre and dark were the skies, 

We sat.in the glow of the firelight, 

In the halo of each other’s eyes. 


THREE DAYS. 


BY MRS. J. 8. CRESSY. 


Then what cared we for the weather— 
For the world with its witchery and wiles, 

As we sat in the parlor together, 

In the enjoyment of each other’s smiles. 


But when the three days were ended, 

And I was left by the firelight alone, 
All the gloom of the season descended, 
And the winds went by with a moan. 


“Tomas Howarp, will you have the 
kindness to get off that trunk, and let me 
finish my packing?” I was fast losing the 
small stock of patience I possessed, and of 


course seeing it, my young torment of a’ 


brother redoubled his amiable efforts to effect 
a complete overthrow of my self-possession. 
“No, Miss Spitfire; I intend to sit here 
until you calm down and speak more respect- 
fully. So sit down in the rocking-chair and 
take it easy, for very likely I shall be obliged 
to sit here an hour yet. Come and sit here 
too, Nellie, for fear Miss Spitfire gets ram- 
pageous and tries to push me off.” 


A WINTER OF MY LIFE. 


BY MRS. L. F. W. 


Thus admonished, Miss Nellie proceeded to 
the assistance of her brother, and there the 
two torments sat and laughed immoderately 
at my discomfiture. 

“Count twenty before you speak,” began 
Tom; but before he had time to finish his sen- 
tence, he found himself on his way to the door, 
to be forcibly ejected by the aforesaid Spitfire. 
Nellie soon followed in the same unceremoni- 
ous manner, and I had the .door locked upon 
them, and once more had the field to myself. 
They kept up the warfare for awhile outside 


the door, but failing to produce an effect, they 
soon decamped. 
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A Winter of my Life. 


I soon had my small wardrobe nicely packed 
away in-my trunk, and getting a blank card, 
wrote as neatly as I could upon it, “Miss 
Annie Howard, Philadelphia, Pa, ;” and now 
that my trunk is at last locked, strapped and 
labelled, I may as well state the cireumstan- 
ces which led to that occurrence. 

My father lived about twelve miles from 
Boston, and was in easy circumstances; and 
as our tastes were not extravagant, we lived 
very comfortably. I was just nineteen that 
fall, and as my brother and sister were some 
years younger than myself, I sometimes felt 
rather the want of a companion; so, when a 
week before I received a note from my 
father’s only sister, Mrs. Davis, who resided in 
Philadelphia, inviting me to pass the winter 
with her, I eagerly jumped at the chance for 
a change of scene. I had seen very little of 
the world, I had no taste for conventionalities, 
so my parents concluded that a visit to my 
aunt, who was quite a woman of the world, 
would be a very good experience for me. 
They knew there was no danger of my being 
dazzled by fashion and gayety, for I possessed 
a matter-of-fact mind, and was rather too 
much inclined to disregard the world’s opin- 
ion of my actions. 

I had not seen my aunt since my childhood, 
and I remembered her as a handsome, pleas- 
ant lady, who was very kind to me, and I 
knew I should like her. I was not-quite so 
sanguine about her two daughters. The eld- 
est, Clara, was two years my senior, and I 
recollected how sullen and spiteful she was 
sometimes when we played together. I never 
forgot the time when I found my favorite 
wax doll with her pretty red cheeks dug into 
with the scissors, after one of our childish 
quarrels. Her younger sister, Maggie, was 
about sixteen, and I knew nothing of her, ex- 
cept from her photograph, which looked 
bright and pretty, but didn’t strike me as 
being a very lovable face. 

I sat down on my trunk in the twilight, 
and began to feel a little homesickness steal- 
ing over me, as I thought how long it would 
be before I should be in my little room again. 
I almost wished I had not decided to go, and 
I wondered how I could have imagined that 
any place could be so pleasant to me as our 
little, cosy sitting-room, when we were all 
together. The supper bell rang, putting a 
summary end to my repinings; and giving a 

‘few touches to my hair, and straightening my 
collar, I descended to the supper-room. 

My father, as I entered and took my accus- 
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tomed place at the table, said, “I find, Annie, 
that I can take you on to Philadelphia myself, 
and I have got our tickets. We shall have to 
leave home at seven to-morrow morning, so 
don’t oversleep yourself, little lazy girl.” 

We were unusually quiet at supper that 
evening; they all seemed a little homesick at 
the idea of my leaving them, for it was an 
unusual thing to have our little circle broken 
into. 

“You must sing us some of your songs, 
Annie,” said my mother, after we had drawn 
around the cheerful fire in the sitting-room. 
Thus we passed the last evening we were to 
be together, and at an early hour we separated 
for the night. 

At half past eight o’clock the next morning, 
my fathtr and I were sitting side by side in 
the cars; and now that the leave-takings were 
fairly over I felt relieved, and quite enjoyed 
the prospect of the little journey. 

I found myself eagerly scanning the faces 
of the occupants of the car, and at last my 
attention was attracted to a young woman 
who sat in front of us. She had the good- 
natured, shrewd face that often characterizes, 
a smart, Yankee country-girl, and I really felt 
anxious to hear her talk, for I felt that her 
conversation would be spicy. She was’ 
expecting her uncle to join her at the next 
station, and she informed the conductor of 
the fact whenever he passed, and desired him 
to be on the lookout to give him the necessa- 
ry assistance, as he was somewhat lame. 
Soon we reached the little town of A——, and 
the expected unele duly arrived, and was wel- 
comed by his affectionate relative by a loud 


. smack, that was heard from one end of the 


car to the other. 

“Now, uncle, you know that you’ve got to 
stay till Christmas with us.” 

“Not quite so long as that, I guess, but 
we'll see. Had a good time down to Boston ?” 

“I tell you, I’ve had lots of experience. 
Miss Smith, she and her husband couldn’t do 
enough for me.” 

“Showed you the sights, I s’pose ?” 

“TI rather think they did.. Yesterday, (here 
she raised her voice, to impress the occupants 


- of the seats in her vicinity) they took me to 


ride in a barouche and two black horses, the 
most elegant carriage I ever did see. It cost 
six dollars, and we wasn’t gone over two 
hours. I offered to pay my part, but Miss 
Smith she wouldn’t hear of it. By the way, 
how many trunks have you got?” 
“One, of course. I aint one of your fash- 
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ionable people that set the world on fire 
when they travels. What do you want to 
know for?” 

“Why, you see they allow you to take two; 
and if I put mine in with yours, I shan’t have 
to pay nothing. I aint one that keeps their 
eyes shut.” 

I soon got tired of this conversation, and 
had recourse to the supply of reading material 
I had furnished myself with; and with that 
and the luncheon we carried, I passed away 
the time very comfortably, until we reached 
New York. We went at once to a hotel and 
passed the night, and the next morning my 
father took me all over the city, which, as I 
had never been there before, afforded me 
much enjoyment. 

We reached Philadelphia soon affer dark, 
and immediately took a carriage for my aunt’s 
house. My heart beat pretty fast as we 
stopped before a large house on Walnut street. 
A man servant opened the door into a large 
and brilliantly-lighted hall, and told us to 
enter the drawing-room. I was quite dazzled 
by the splendor, so much finer than I had im- 
agined, and was so dizzy I could see but 
indistinctly a group seated before a crackling 
open fire. A lady that I knew was my aunt, 
came forward, and kissed my father and me. 
She was so genial, and welcomed us so kindly, 
that I began to feel more co ble, and 
turned to see my new cousins Who came to- 
wards me. That tall, graceful woman I knew 
was Clara; but how beautiful she was! al- 
though that proud curl of the short upper lip 
told how little there could be in common be- 
tween us. While I was making this comment, 
I felt a pair of affectionate arms about my 
waist, and a warm kiss announced my Cousin 
Maggie’s presence. She was pretty, not so 
handsome as Clara, but much more lovable 
and sweet. 

There was still another form that had 
formed the group at the fireside—a tall, 
handsome young man. “Signor Ruffini,” 
said my aunt. I couldn’t tell why I felt my- 
self shrink from him; but I felt an inward 
shudder when I saw his handsome black eyes 
look at me. I thought, too, my aunt felt un- 
comfortable as he approached her—but after 
all I might be mistaken. 

At supper time, Signor Ruffini sat opposite 
to mé, by the side of my Cousin Clara, to 
whom he paid the most devoted attention. I 
saw at once that he was her lover, and that 
she was not averse to his devotion. I still 
saw the look of uneasiness in my aunt’s face. 
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Supper was over at last; it seemed an age, 
for everything was new to me, and I had not 
been accustomed to such splendor. When 
bedtime came, Maggie said to me : 

“Cousin Annie, if you have no objections I 
am going to be your bedfellow. I hate to 
sleep alone, and Clara wont let me sleep with 

“her.” 

“ Nothing would give me so much pleasure. 
I always roomed with my little sister Nellie 
at home, and I should feel quite lost to be 
alone in one of these great rooms.” 

“ You look as if you needed a good night’s 
rest, my dear, and you had better go at once 
to your room. You know you are to be my 
daughter for the present, and I must look 
after you,” said my aunt, kindly. 

Clara bade me a cool but polite good-night, 
and Signor Ruffini made a low bow, and gave 
me another look from his large, dark eyes, as 
I passed him to bid my father good-night. 

Maggie led me, clasping my waist tight, up 
the broad, high stairs, and across a large hall 
from which rooms opened on each side. 

“This is mamma’s room,” she said, as we 
passed a large and beautifully-furnished apart- 


ment ; “and this smaller one next to it is ours; 


you see it opens into hers. Do you think it 
pretty ?” 

I did think it pretty, too pretty for me. It 
seemed like the rooms I had read about in 
fairy tales. The soft velvet carpet was blue, 
or mostly blue, and so were the large drapery 
curtains, that hung in heavy folds before the 
high windows, and the frescoed walls and 
ceiling harmonized with all. Pictures hung 
on the walls, and statuettes were arranged 
artistically about the room. But before I 
could answer Maggie’s question, she was off 
on another topic; and I discovered that I 
shouldn’t be homesick as far as it was in her 
power to entertain me. 

“You can’t think, Annie, how I have longed 
for you to come, to have somebody to talk 
to.” 

“Is it possible you have been in such a 
desperate condition ?” 

“You needn’t quiz me like that, miss. 
Mamma says I am a chatterbox, and Clara 
says I am—well, everything that is bad. But 
the trath is, Annie, she thinks I am a little 
too sharp. I confess I do know a thing or 
two more than she thinks I do.” 

“IT suppose you use a younger sister’s pre- 
rogative, and give her occasionally the benefit 
of your maturer experience.” 

“ Now look here, Annie, if you come down 
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on me like that, I wont tell you a single thing 
I was going to.” ?; 

“TI didn’t mean to ‘come down’ on you, 
dear Maggie, and I should be very sorry to 
lose the confidence you are so ready to place 
in me; but we shall neither of us get to bed 
at this rate.” 

At this reminder, Maggie hastened her dis- 
robing in true school-girl fashion; and as she 
stood with her long, flaxen hair let down over 
her white shoulders, I found her a very pretty 
picture. That bright, sunny face of sixteen 
pleased me much more than Clara’s proud 
beauty. 

“You noticed Signor Ruffini, Annie ?” 

“Certainly.” 

“ What did you think of him?” 

I was rather staggered by the sudden 
question, and for a moment hesitated; I saw 
too, that she noticed my hesitation. 

“I thought him very gentlemanly.” 

“Yes, he is that; but I know something 
about him that they don’t think I do, You 
must know that he is engaged to Clara, only 
since about a week though. I know that 
mamma isn’t pleased at it, for I have caught 
her lately crying by herself; and as for me, I 
hate him !” 

“But Clara likes him, doesn’t she ?” 

“I presume so. You know he is a marquis, 
and they say he is immensely rich.” 7 

“TI don’t think you ought to have told me 
all this, Maggie. Not that I shall repeat it, 
but your mother might not like to have me 
know it.” i 

“She will not care. Besides, I noticed how 
pale you turned whenever he looked at you.” 

She was pretty shrewd for a girl of sixteen, 
much more so than I was myself. 

“There is one thing, Annie, 1 am going to 
tell you, that I haven’t yet told even to 
mamma, for I thought it might trouble her. 
One afternoon, as I was coming home from 
the Germania rehearsal with a lot of the 
girls, it was just about dusk, and we were 
hurrying along to get home before dark, a 
man and woman walked in front of us fora 
few squares, and the man was the marquis. 
I don’t know who the lady was, but she was 
dressed very mich, and was handsome, al- 
though she looked very unhappy. He looked 
as if he wanted to get away from her, but 
couldn’t, and she acted as if she were deter- 
mined to tell him something. They walked 
80 fast that I could only catch a few sen- 
tences; but I heard him say, ‘If you don’t 
leave me I will give you up to the police as a 
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vagrant!” And she got very angry, and said, 
‘As true as God made me, if you marry that 
girl, I wil— We had to turn into another 
street, and so I couldn’t hear any more; but 
I thought that pretty strange, don’t you?” 

“Perhaps you were mistaken. It might 
not have been the marquis.” 

“O, yes it was! The girls all recognized 
him at once. You see every one has been 
crazy after him, and he is known everywhere.” 

“T wouldn’t trouble myself any more about 
it. I must say I don’t see anything very 
dreadful in it. Perhaps the poor woman was 
insane. At any rate, let us go to Wéd now, for 
I feel very tired.” 

“Good-night, my dear old cousin,” said 
Maggie, as she kissed and hugged me once 
more, and then cuddled down for the night. 

She was soon asleep; but I lay awake, 
thinking of all she had been telling me. Was 
it my duty to tell my aunt what Maggie had 
‘heard? [I could not tell, and at last came to 
the conclusion that I would wait a little 
longer. Having arrived at this conviction I 
fell asleep, and slept soundly until we were 
roused by the maid coming in to open the 
shutters. 

I hurried up and dressed as quickly as 
possible, for I wanted to see my father as 
much as I could that day, as he was to leave 
in the afternoog for home. I found him al- 
ready walking up and down the lower hall 
“Here you are at last. You have grown so 
fashionable already that you keep me waiting 
half an hour for you to finish your toilet.” I 
took his arm and walked with him. I longed 
to ask him to take me back with him, but I 
knew it would be too foolish, and I determined 
to brave it out. I really enjoyed the break- 
fast very much, for Signor Ruffini was not 
there, and my aunt was very happy and en- 
tertaining. I thought her one of the miost 
fascinating persons I had ever seen, and be- 
gan to think that between her and Maggie I 
could pass the winter very pleasantly. 

After breakfast Maggie went to school, and 
my aunt took my father and me to drive to 
Fairmount. On our way back, we met the 
marquis and Clara driving in a very showy 
carriage. I saw again the anxious expression 
on my aunt’s face. 

That evening, after my father had gone, I 
felt pretty lonely, and was quite relieved when 
my aunt asked the marquis to sing; for I was. . 
passionately fond of music, and had devoted 
much time to the cultivation of my voice, 
which was the only talent I possessed. The 
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marquis seated himself at the piano, and be- 
gan to sing in one of the most beautiful 
tenors I had ever heard. In an instant all 
my dislike of him vanished. Listening to 
that rich voice I thought of nothing else. 
After that he sang many things, mostly from 
my favorite composers, and I enjoyed the 
evening as I had seldom enjoyed myself. 
Long after I had gone to bed, the rich tones 
of his voice rang through my mind, and I 
longed to hear more of them. 

A few days after, as I was coming out of 
the music-room after practising, I met Signor 
Ruffini, andyhe said, “Is it asking too great a 
favor if I request you to play a few al 
niments for me?” 

“With the greatest pleasure,” I replied, a 
played for him an Italian ballad that he 
selected. After thanking me for my assist- 
ance, he said: 

“But I know you sing. Will you give me 
the pleasure of hearing you in return ?” 

“Certainly,” I replied; and selecting “Ah, 
Mon Fils” from “Le Prophete,” began at 
once, I made it a rule never to make people 
urge me to sing, for music was too sacred to 
me to trifle with it. He seemed to like my 
singing very much, and said many compli- 
mentary things about my voice, that I didn’t 
care to hear. Next I sang “The Shadow 
Song” from “Dinorah;” and while I was 
singing it, I noticed that the marquis drew 
nearer and nearer to me, and I even felt him 
lean against me. As I concluded the song, 
he put his arm around me, and looking into 
my face with his burning black eyes, kissed 
me on the lips before I had time to prevent 
him. 

I pushed him from me with my whole 
strength, and starting up, exclaimed, “Sir, 
you have no honor, to take advantage of me 
in this manner!” 

“My dear young lady, don’t, pray don’t 
excite yourself thus. We Italians think 
nothing at all of this way of expressing our 
approbation.” 

“T don’t care whether it is Italian or He- 
brew! But if it ever happens again, I will 
inform my aunt of your conduct!” 

“Does it not occur to you that your aunt 
may inquire how you happened to be tete-a- 
tete with me for half an hour?” 

He had a horrid insinuating smile on his 
face, and I saw at once that my ignorance of 
conventionalities had led me to take an im- 
portant step. I turned without a word and 
left the room, resolving inwardly, that if I 
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ever got caught in such a situation again, it 
should not be through my fault. I said 
nothing of this to my aunt; perhaps I ought 
to have done so, but I felt myself partly to 
blame for giving the marquis an opportunity 
to surprise me in such a manner. Every 
time I met him now, he gave me a glance 
that made me shudder, and I grew more 
and more afraid of him. 

One day, Maggie came bounding into our 
room, as I sat writing a letter home, and 
throwing her arms about my neck in her 
usual affectionate manner, began: 

“What do you think, Nan?” 

“T think you a very rough young lady; for 
you have blotted my letter, and spilt over my 
box of pens.” 

“ How dreadfully witty you are growing. I 
shall get almost as brilliant myself, if I associ- 
ate with you much longer. The truth is, that 
mamma is going to give a party next Wednes- 
day; and isn’t that fun? Clara will wear 
pink, I blue, and you white; because mamma 
says white will look beautifully with your red 
cheeks.” 

“T wear white? I have no white dress.” 

“TI know that. You are to put on your 
things this minute, and go with me to Mad- 
ame Doree’s to be measured. So come along, 
or the carriage will be at the door before you 
are half ready.” 

I had been to parties enough at home, but 
never to such an elegant affair as this would 
be, and I felt almost as much excited about it 
as Maggie herself. The fact of going to such 
a stylish dressmaker, too, quite overpowered 
my unsophisticated mind; for at home, we 
always had the dressmaker come to the house 
and fit our dresses. As soon as we reached 
Madame Doree’s, Maggie pulled me up to an 
elegantly-dressed lady, who was evidently the 
head dressmaker, and addressing her as “ Miss 
Morris,” desired her to fit me. “And be sure 
you do justice to her pretty figure,” she ad- 
ded; “there are not many bones in her 
composition.” 

Miss Morris bestowed a patronizing smile 
on the audacious Maggie, and went to work. 
She felt the responsibility of her position to 
such an alarming extent, that Mie had quite 
the air of the captive Zenobia when she walk- 
ed in Aurelian’s triumph; and I felt as if I 
had no business to walk the earth, much less 
to have a dress fitted by that majestic crea- 
ture, If I found her so superior, imagine my 
feelings when a second being appeared, before 
whom Miss Morris’s splendor faded to insig- 
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nificance. I heard the rustle of “fine linen” 
(as somebody or other says), and raising my 
eyes, was transfixed by the beautiful vision. 
Such a figure! Not a wrinkle to be seen in 
the fitting! It was impossible to tell where 
the flesh left off, and where the cotton began! 
And then that train! To my surprise, a 
young lady had the courage to approach her, 
and addressing her as “Madame Doree,” ask- 
ed her advice about the trimming of a rich 
moire antique that was in the process of 
making. Madame Doree proposed velvet of 
the same shade, and rich white Cluny lace. 

“ And then the gold buttons that I had last 
year, will they look well with it?” 

“O, no indeed! They are not stylish 
enough. You have worn them through one 


season!” 


“TI know it; but my husband says he can’t 
afford to get me new ones.” 


“ Husbands always say so! If you take him | 


in a good mood, I guess you can get them. 
If worst comes to worst, go and get them, and 
he wont know anything about it until the 
bill comes in.” 

“Tam determined to have them one way 
or another. How is it about the lace ?” 

I had heard and seen enough to set me 
wondering why my parents had wanted me 
to learn the conventionalities of fashion, if it 
was to lead to this! It «nade my heart ache 
to think of that vain, heartless woman plot+ 
ting and contriving to get money from her 
husband that he said he did not have to give 
her! Perhaps he had to work hard to make 
both ends meet, and—but my dress was 
fitted, and I was at liberty to return home. 

Wednesday evening arrived, and I was put- 
ting the finishing touches to my toilet, when 
in Maggie rushed, saying, “You must come 
down this minute. They are beginning to 
come, and mamma wants you to come down 
to her.” 

I felt rather “shaky,” as Maggie expressed 
it, at the ordeal before me, and still I was 
burning with excitement at the thought of 
the novelty of the scene. We entered the 
lower hall by a side passage, and as we were 
about to enter the drawing-room, we came in 
contact with a gentleman who was turning 
the corner in a rapid manner. My lace dress 
caught in a button of his coat, and as he apol- 
ogized, with a slight German accent, I looked 
up at his face. Such a frank, open face I 
thought I had never seen; and his large blue 
eyes were almost too handsome for a man. If 
the character of his face had not been so 


manly, they would have given an effeminate 
expression to his countenance. The whole 
face and head were almost ideal! As he left 
us, Maggie clutched my arm and whispered, 
“That is Dr. Hoffman. Isn’t he lovely? If 
I ever marry, it shall be he, or I will perish in 
the attempt!” 

“Do you flatter yourself that such an intel- 
lectual man as he looks to be, would fall in 
love with a rattlebrains like you ?” 

‘“T presume not. I shall introduce him to 
my Cousin Annie, and he will succumb at 
once to her ponderous intellect.” 

At that moment the Germania Band struck 
up one of Strauss’s waltzes, and we entered 
the drawing-room to see the dancers. The 
marquis and Clara whirled by us, and the 
marquis gave me an admiring glance from his 
disagreeable eyes. My aunt beckoned to us, 
and introduced me to a gentleman, whose 
name I did not hear. He asked me to waltz, 
and off we started. Dancing was my favorite 
amusement, and I danced first with one and 
then with another, until I felt quite tired, 
and stood fanning myself near a group of 
ladies, who soon made me the object of their 
remarks, as ladies are often kind enough to 
do. One young lady (she had evidently just 
come out, or else she would have had time to 
learn better, and wouldn’t have been so disin- 
terested,) ventured to remark on my neck 
and arms that were uncovered. 

“Pretty!” sneered a fair-haired young lady, 
with very scraggy neck and arms, “she is al- 
together too fat to suit me! Dark as an 
Indian, and flaming red cheeks that look as if 
she had worked in a dairy all her life!” 

“Nothing stylish about her,” volunteered a 
third. “I wonder where Mrs. Davis could 
have picked her up. Her own daughters are 
so pretty, and have such elegant manners!” 

I was about to withdraw from these flatter- 
ing observations, when I was stopped by Sig- 
nor Ruffini, who requested the pleasure of a 
waltz with me. 

“T am too tired to dance,” I said, shortly. 

“Then perhaps after you are rested you 
will favor me ?” 

“T shall not dance again,” I rudely replied, 
and turned away. I was vexed to think I 
must forego all further pleasure that evening 
on his account, and thought I would go into 
the library and read by myself awhile. I 
found no one there, and took down the first 
book I happened to lay my hand on, which 
was the Iliad. I opened to the Siege of Troy, 
and got so interested in it, and so indignant 
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over Achilles’s treatment of my favorite hero 
Hector, that I didn’t notice the door open 
and shut. I was recalled to myself by feeling 
both hands seized passionately. The mar- 
quis stood before me. His eyes glared like 
coals of fire, and his lips were white and 
trembling from the intensity of his passion. 

“Miss Howard,” he began, in a pleading 
voice, “give me but one glance from your 
melting dark eyes, and make me happy!” 

“Signor Ruffini!” was all I could utter in 
my amazement. 

“One loving look of your soft brown eyes 
would fill me with bliss! One smile from 
your rosy mouth make me your slave! And 
for a caress from your soft hand, I would—” 

I didn’t know to what extent his extrava- 
gant Italian nature would lead him, but I 
felt paralyzed with fear and disgust. I could 


not stir, and he still held my hands as in a 


vice. He seemed to take my silence for 
yielding. 

“I love you as I never loved woman yet! 
I live only in your presence! A frown from 
you makes me happier than a smile from any 
other! Fly with me to my own sunny Italy, 
and there I will heap upon you every luxury 
that woman could desire! I swear by your 
ivory arm—” Here he pressed his burning 
lips passionately on my uncovered arm. That 
indignity brought back at once my self-con- 
trol and my physical strength, and starting 
to my feet, I threw him off with the whole 
force I possessed. 

“Go, base libertine,” I cried, “before I 
publish to the world your cowardly treat- 
ment of a pure and unprotected girl! I rec- 
ognized your false heart the moment I saw 
your detested face! Leave me, or I will 
expose your conduct to the public gaze!” 

In an instant his whole demeanor under- 
went a sudden change. A perfectly diabolical 
expression took the place of his look of pas- 
sionate pleading, and he hissed through his 
closed white teeth, “Miss Howard, I have 
shown you how an Italian can love! Take 
gare that I don’t have occasion to show you 
how an Italian can avenge an insult!” 

I pointed to the door, and like a whipped 
hound, he sneaked out without looking at me 
again. I at once went to my room; but long 
before I reached there, a reaction had taken 
place in my feelings, and I burst into a violent 
passion of weeping. I seldom cried, but when 
I did it was uncontrollable. I couldn’t cry in 
the pretty, romantic way young ladies cry in 
novels, when the tears drop gently down their 


smooth cheeks. My cheeks always got hot 
and red, and so did my eyes, and I am afraid 
my nose didn’t look very handsome either. 
Just before I reached my room,I again en- 
countered Doctor Hoffman. I remembered 
that one of the servant girls was ill, and I pre- 
sumed he had been to visit her. I was so 
provoked at being caught in such a degrading 
position by him, that my tears were arrested 
in a summary manner, and I rudely pushed 
by him without a word of recognition. I 
threw myself on my bed, and inwardly railed 
at myself for making such an exposition. To 
expose myself so before him, of all persons! 
The very one of all others I should wish to 
have a good opinion of me! And he looked 
at me so kindly, as if he would like to help 
me! That brought the tears again, and I 
sobbed until I felt better and calmer. After 
all, he looked so honorable and manly, that it 
was perhaps better he had surprised me than 
any of those fops down stairs. They would 
tell it as a good joke to their low acquaintan- 
ces, and place me in a ridiculous light. Grad- 
ually I became composed enough to undress 
myself and go to bed, and resolved to place 
the marquis’s character in its true light to my 
aunt, for her and Clara’s sake, although I 
hated to give so much pain. Soon Maggie 
came to hunt me up, and of course was aston- 
ished to find me in bed; but I pleaded a 
severe headache, and persuaded her to leave 
me and excuse my absence to her mother. 

The next morning passed without an op- 
portunity presenting itself for me to speak 
with my aunt alone. She did not get up 
until shortly before lunch, and then, saying 
she must go out on business, left us. I felt 
excited and nervous, and thought I would 
steady my nerves by a good long walk, so I 
paepared to start out. I had gone but a few 
steps, when a close carriage drove up to the 
sidewalk, and the despicable face of the mar- 
quis presented itSelf. He called after me as I 
was hurrying on. 

“Miss Howard, I must speak with you. 
Your aunt is taken ill, fainted in a Shop; and 
in recovering her consciousness sent ,me for 
you, as she says you have more self-control 
than her daughters. Will you come with 
me ?” 

I thought only of my kind, good aunt, and 
without a word, got into the earriage with 
the man I hated above all’ofhers. He had 
the consideration to seat himself opposite to 
me, in the further corner of the carriage. 
Not a word was spoken by either of us, and 
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as we passed the part of the city I was ac- 
quainted with, by all the shops I knew, I 
grew suddenly uneasy. A horrible suspicion 
seized me. He means to carry me off by 
main force. It is the time that the trains 
leave for New York. A cold perspiration 
broke out over me. I looked at him, and the 
satanic expression of his features told me 
that he divined my thoughts. I sprang to 
the window to call for help, but he put his 
hand before my mouth, and said, while my 
heart sank within me, “It is of no use for you 
to scream for help. When I tell them I am 
taking my maniac wife to an asylum, they 
wiil not pay much heed to your ravings. 
Who can recognize you in the city? You 
know no one.” 

It was too true. I was in his power. The 
more I struggled, the more probable would 
his assertion appear." What could I do? I 
could only hope and pray for aid. The car- 
riage kept on, and stopped ata depot that I 
recognized at once as the depot from which 
the Southern trains started. He meant to 
take me South. There, in that lawless state 
of society, he would find no opposition to his 
persecution of an unprotected girl. I deter- 
mined to make an effort to attract sympathy, 
although I felt how hopeless was the task. 
As the marquis pulled me along to the train, 
I saw an old gentleman with a benevolent 
countenance, and as we passed, I clutched 
his arm, and cried: 

“© sir, save me from this ruffian’s power! 
If you have a daughter, by the love you bear 
her, save me from a dishonor worse than 
death !” : 

The old gentleman was moved at my ap- 
peal; but before he could reply, the marquis 
said to him, quietly, “ Pray don’t answer her, 
it only increases her ravings. It distresses 
me to have her expose herself thus before 
‘this crowd.” 

It seemed too horrible. I felt as if I were 
really going mad, and I hoped I was. Iwas 
hurried on, and put into a saloon of one of 
the cars. I threw myself on the seat in an 
agony of despair. ©, how could I have 
believed that false-hearted villain? And yet 
his story seemed plausible. My dear, good 
aunt! why did I not tell her before what I 
knew of this libertine’s character? Too late! 
too late! There was no deliverance from 
this horrible fate. Yes, there was though, 
one means of deliverance. Young girls had 
before now sought relief in death. If I could 
in no other way, I would dash my head 


against the wall, or hold my breath until ob- 
livion came, I grew calmer, and lay with my 
face in my hands. By this time we had 
gone some distance by Wilmington, and were 
rapidly approaching Southern land. I still 
kept my face covered, for I could not meet 
that hated face before me. I felt it approach 
me, and heard those tones that made the 
blood turn to ice in my veins: 

“T am glad to see you resigning yourself to 
your fate, my dearest,” he said. “Only be 
submissive, and you will find me as tender as 
you could wish. In spite of your treatment 
of me, I love you to distraction. Tell me 
that you will try to love me!” 

“Love you!” I cried. “I hate you! I hate 
you with the whole force of my nature! And 
I will never, never yield to your vile desires!” 

“Gently, gently, fair one,” he said. “TI 
think you will find occasion to change your 
mind. If you speak so loud, the passengers 
will think my charge is getting uumanage- 
able. So cool off, my pretty one, for you see it 
is of no use.” 

It was of no use, I knew; but what could a 
desperate girl do? We had reached Balti- 
more, and the horses were taking our train 
through the city to the depot. I had long 
since given up all hopes of escape. We 
stopped at the depot. Suddenly the door of 
the saloon in which I was confined was thrust 
open, and the stalwart form of a policeman 
entered. Even then I did not guess what 
was to happen. The marquis changed color, 
turned ashy pale, as the policeman, putting 
his hand on his shoulder, said, “You are my 
prisoner.” 

He recovered himself in an instant, and 
quick as thought drew a pistol from his 
breast, but the officer caught his hand. I 
heard a report, and saw the marquis stagger 
and fall heavily to the ground, blood oozing 
frum a wound in the temple. I must have 
fainted from terror and exhaustion; and 
when I recovéred consciousness, I found my- 
self lying on a sofa in the depot, and many 
persons about me. A gentleman whom I 
found to be the chief of police, afforded me 
every attention, and when I was able to re- 
member what had occurred, communicated 
to me the following intelligence: 

He had received a telegram from Philadel- 
phia, with orders to arrest a gentleman on 
board that train, who was taking his wife to 
an insane asylum. The telegram had come 
about twenty minutes before the arrival of 
the train. Thé marquis, baffled in his efforts, 
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took his own life, rather than submit to the 
disgrace that would ensue. I was placed on 
board the return train to Philadelphia, and 
passed over the road where I had experienced 
such misery but a few hours before. 

It was late in the evening when we entered 
the Philadelphia depot. AsI left the cars I 
was received into my aunt’s arms. Behind 


her stood Dr. Hoffman. I soon was told the 


following story: When my aunt returned 
from her drive, shortly after my disappear- 
ance, she found me out; but as it was my 


custom to walk every day, she thought noth- 
ing of it. In a few moments Dr. Hoffman 


‘was announced, and requested to see her on 
pressing business. He told her that a few 
moments before, he had met a carriage con- 


taining the marquis, and a lady that he 
thought resembled me, but that he did not 
obtain a full view of her face—that his sus- 
picions were aroused by hearing the marquis 
say, the evening before, that he was about to 
leave the city on important business, and 
should be gone some time—that he had 
known the marquis in Europe, where he had 
borae a different name, and had known him 
to be a desperate man. My aunt at once 
summoned the servants, and on questioning 
them, learned that one of them had seen me 
drive off in a carriage with the marquis. Dr. 
Hoffman started off in the direction the car- 
riage had taken, and tracing it to the depot, 
learned that a gentleman answering to the 
marquis’s description, had taken his wife to 
an insane asylum, and had left in the train a 
short time before. He at once telegraphed 
on to Baltimore to have the marquis arrested 
on his arrival there, and I was once again safe. 

‘Fwo days afterwards my aunt came to me, 
and said that Dr. Hoffman was in the library, 
and wished to see me. As I left her she 


kissed me, and looked, as I thought, very 


Stanzas. 


mysterious, I wondered at her unusual 
manner. AsI entered the library, Dr. Hofl- 
man came towards me, and taking both of my 
hands, not as the marquis had done before in 
that same room, but with a touching tender- 
ness in his blue eyes, said, “ Annie, I was so 
fortunate as to be the means of delivering you 
from a very unhappy situation. Will you do 
as much for me?” 

I knew what he meant, his face was too full 
of love and tenderness for me to doubt his 
meaning, but I could find no words to answer. 

“Will you be my wife,” he added, “ that I 
may love and care for you all my life?” 


I could not answer him even then; but he 
knew I would be what he asked, and he drew 
me close up to his beating heart; and as I 
laid my head on his honest breast, I felt that 
there was my place in life. I put my arm 
around his neck, and drawing his face down 
to mine, whispered : 

“T have loved you since the first moment I 
saw you, and I will try my best to be a good 
and loving wife.” 

My aunt had guessed how it would all end, 
and was as happy as if I had been her own 
child. Thus ended my winter in Philadelphia. 
I had seen the conventionalities of fashion, 
only to value more truly the natural impulses 
of the heart that are not glazed over by the 
ice of fashion. 


Clara soon recovered from her disappoint- 


ment, for she loved the marquis only for his 
position. Maggie is still the warm-hearted, 
bright girl she always was; and I have strong 
reasons to believe that her affections are 
placed on a younger brother of my husband's; 
for in her visits to me, whenever I enter a 


room unexpectedly, they both fly to opposite 
corners of the room, trying to look as if no 


earthly consideration would ever induce them 
to approach one step nearer to each other. 


I. 
. From the cradle to the cross, 
Life is all a mystery; 
Death its shadow throws across 
What we are and hope to be. 


II. 
From the cross unto the crown, 
Life with meaning is aglow; 
Light celestial, streaming 
reveals below. 


STANZAS. 


Fellow-pilgrim by the way, 
Is thy soul by death dismayed? 
Does thy onward journey lay 
Through the light, or through the shade? 


Iv. 
Fellow-pilgrim by the way, 
Still remains thy soul unblessed? 
Turn toward the cross to-day, 
In the light of glory rest. 
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THE PROFITABLE INVESTMENT. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


Two men met on the sidewalk of a large 
and flourishing city and exchanged pleasant 
greetings. The one, a large, portly man, with 
the indisputable marks of good living upon his 
rosy face—the roses extending beyond the 
cheeks and almost intrenching upon his nose 
—and the other a pale, thoughtful-looking 
person, in a coat undeniably seedy and a hat 
from which the nap was fast disappearing. 

“How goes the world with you, Ashton?” 


said the first, eyeing the other’s shabby gar- 
ments, and evidently marking the difference 
between them and his own costly gear, and 
the elegant chain and seals that hung glitter- 
ing in the afternoon’s sun. 

“Tt is hard to say, Mr. Carroll,’ returned 
Ashton. “None too prosperously, surely; 
but I have a hope of a change, sometime. If 
I had not the most contented little wife in the 
world, as well as the thost prudent and indus- 
trious, I should have sunk under my ill luck 
long ago.” 

“Prudent and industrious,” came slowly 
from Mr. Carroll’s lips, as if he did not know 
the meaning of the words. Perhaps he 
thought that his own wife might be, at least, 
a little more contented with her splendid lot. 
She had no need of prudence or industry ; but 
she sometimes fretted a good deal when he 
did not buy just the right thing for herself or 
her two extravagant daughters. Whatever 
he might have thought, he only said, “ O, you 
should make judicious investments, Ashton. 
Nothing like looking a little ahead and buying 
something that will turn out of great use to 
everybody before it is thought good for 
anything.” 

Ashton smiled bitterly. 

“Investments! Why, Mr. Carroll, I have 
never a dollar of money left when I have paid 
up my yearly debts. I am glad and happy 
when I can do that; but I have my children 
to look out for, and sometimes I wish I could 
have some little ‘lucky streak’ to help them 
on in life.” 

“ My dear fellow, yon are too anxious, too 
conscientious. Leave your yearly accounts 
one year unpaid and invest the money in 
some profitable business. The next year, you 


will see that you are gaining upon life, and 
more will be added.” 


“And keep back the honest dues belonging 
to other men, perhaps, poorer than myself? 
No, Mr. Carroll. That was not the school 
where I was taught! I inherited honor and 


honesty from a long line of noble ancestors— 
noble, I call them, though some of them had 
not much of this world’s goods. I am proud 


of my ancestry, sir.” 
Mr. Carroll blushed a little redder than he 


had been before this plain talk. 
“It is the way of the world, Ashton. Every- 
body is putting his hands into other men’s 


pockets,” he said, half confused at the strange- 
ness of this man. 

Ashton laughed. 

“Well, Mr. Carroll, if I should ever think 
differently, I will take a leaf from your 
book.” 

“Take one now. You know, I suppose, 
that my father left me the inheritance of the 
toll-bridge between Carlisle and Shreveport? 
Well, that bridge made his fortune and mine. 
He bought it for a trifle, as its after value 
was not anticipated by any one, save himself, 
and see what a mine of wealth it has been to 
usall! It brings me in twenty thousand a 

” 


“Twenty thousand a year!” repeated Ash- 


ton, thoughtfully. “Why, I remember that 
my grandfather was always talking of a toll- 
bridge. He was very aged, and we thought 
he was wandering when he told us that it was 
a great inheritance, and we must look it up.” 

“Ah, indeed! Well, if it were really the 
case, it would be a grand thing for you.” 

“Ah, poor grandfather! he died poor, and I 
fancy so will his grandson.” 

“Come home with me, Ashton,” said Carroll, 
half hesitatingly, for he feared some richer 
acquaintance might be awaiting him in his 
magnificent palace. 

Ashton went reluctantly, for he dreaded the 
same thing; but Carroll was in a good mood 
to-day and he rather urged him. 

Stepping into an elegant carriage which 
had been waiting for Mr. Carroll all this time, 
the two were driven away together. Ashton 
could not help noticing the coachman’s splen- 
did broadcloth and white kids, thinking that 
their cost would amply supply his family with 
clothes for a year to come. ad 
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Arrived at the house, his wonder increased, 
and his mind became a confused jumble of 
costly furniture, silver plate, rich old wine, 
delicate meats and fine dresses. Mrs. Carroll, 
Olivia and Cecilia were all arrayed in the 
height of fashion, and in the richest silks and 
velvets; while diamonds dazzled his unsophis- 
ticated eyes until they fairly ached with 
splendor. 

“I wish I had not come,” he said, to him- 
self. “I had rather see my Mary’s gingham 
dress and little May’s white apron close up to 
their throats, than all this finery and bare 
shoulders. It makes me sick, this silly show. 
I long to get back.” 

So, at the earliest moment, he turned his 
face away from it all, and went home to tell 
his darling wife what-he had seen. He could 
not raise Mary Ashton’s envy by recounting 
the dishes of which he had eaten, or the 
splendid clothes and furniture he had beheld. 
She only smiled when he asked her if she 
would not like to be Mr. Carroll’s wifé. 

“No, my poor little figure would look very 
foolish dressed up in velvet. I think my 
pretty merino is almost too good for me.” 


Time went on. At the Carrolls all flourish- 
ed more gayly than ever. Cecilia and Olivia 
were engaged to the two richest young men 
in the city. At the Ashtons the ic had 
made them poorer, and Ashton, his mind long 
worried and perplexed by the problem of how 
this year’s debts were to be paid without utter 
starvation to his family, fell sick with a fever 
born of his anxiety. 

The cheery little wife had held up against 
trouble and poverty, until it seemed that John 
could not recover. Then her courage gave 
way. She did not dare tell him how hopeless 
she was, but she took May and Charlie out of 
the room and, pressing them to her troubled 
heart, she indulged in that true woman’s 
refuge in grief—a good, long cry. 

For several days, their family had been in- 
creased by the presence of Ashton’s uncle, a 
poor old man, who had outlived all nearer rel- 
atives, and had wandered at last to his native 
place, to see his nephew once more, and then 
to find a home in the almshouse, as he said, 
for the few remaining days of his life. 

Ashton was too sick to notice his coming, 
but Mary had said: 

“No, uncle, that you shall never do. This 
is a poor little place, and what you or we are 
not accustomed to live in; but as long as we 

have a bed or a meal, you shall live with us. 
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John’s own uncle shall not go to the alms- 
house until we all go.” 

So, old Mr. Ashton stayed and did good 
service in helping his generous little niece; 
too generous for her own good, sometimes, 
but now reaping rich reward, for the uncle, 
though worn and feeble, was kind and watch- 
ful, and kept the children quiet and amused. 

Fortunately, Ashton had recovered and was 
about the house, when the old man was taken 
ill with the same fever. A few days he wan- 
dered mentally, and John, listening to his 
vagaries, caught the words “the old bridge is 
mine, but I shan’t live, and it will be John’s.” 

“ Mary, all my friends seem to have ‘ bridge 
on the brain’ when they are dying. You re- 
member what my poor old grandfather talked 
of so long ?” 

But the old uncle prattled awhile of 
“bridges” and died without explaining, and 
John took cold at the funeral and was ina 
state of relapse, and poor Mary was over- 
worked and sadly under-fed. 

It seemed a doubtful case. John needed 
nourishing things, and the poor wife remem- 
bered, almost enviously, the rich wine and 
delicate food that John had talked of as hay- 
ing tasted at Mr. Carroll’s. 

And just at this time, Mr. Carroll’s house 
was turned upside down with preparations 
for a grand party, which was to outshine all 
others of the season. 

Mary heard of it from a poor dressmaker 
who occupied one of her miserable rooms, 
and whose rent had alone kept the Ashtons 
from starving the last week. John, too, lying 
in his bed, heard her expatiate upon the feast- 
ing and show that was to come off the very 
next evening, and how the garden was to be 
lighted up with lamps on the trees, and how 
she had seen Mr. Carroll himself decanting 
the precious wines—too precious to be en- 
trusted to the servants—five dollars a drop, 
she had heard him say, but she didn’t believe 
there could be such a thing. . 

Mary listened, but her mind did not take 
in the importance of the subject at all. It 
was of more consequence to her that her John 
was lying, suffering so, when a drop or two of 
that precious wine might infuse new life into 
his shrunken veins. Mrs. Kendall, the dress- 
maker, had been up to Mr. Carroll’s house, 
with a dress for Miss Olivia, and they had 
given her a glass of the very wonderful wine, 
and she had told them she could not think of 
drinking it, but if they would let her carry it 
home to a poor sick man, she would be 
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ever so tharikful. And thereupon, Mrs. 
Kendall brought up a little bottle from the 
depths of her pocket, and Mary, scarce know- 
ing what she did, gave John a great spoonful, 
and was frightened almost to death when she 
saw the red color flash up into his wasted 
cheeks. 

“It does me good, Mary, dear. I feel strong 
end well now. Don’t worry; it wont hurt me, 
and I shall sleep.” 

But he did not sleep long. Little May and 
Charlie had been looking in an old carpet-bag 
which old Mr. Ashton had brought with him, 
and had found some great packages of papers, 
out of which Charlie had wanted his mother 
to make a kite. 

“Dear boy!” said Mary, “I have not a 
spoonful of flour to make the paste with. Lay 
the papers aside, dear, and when we are 
richer, you shall see what a grand kite I will 
make you.” 


The boy had laid the papers on the bed,: 


and John’s white, thin fingers were feebly 
unfolding them. 

“Hold the candle here, Mary, dear,” said 
John, rousing himself from his torpor. “ Look, 
Mary, what is this? Do you think uncle 
owned a house? Here is an insurance policy 
on a house in New York, and here is another 
and another.” 

“ John, dear, take care of your poor head. 
Don’t read them to-night. I will look them 
over.” 

“No—I am strong enough now. Let me 
read. Here is another house, and deeds upon 
deeds of others.” He opened another, and his 
poor quivering lips uttered a cry. . 

“Mary, Mary! Look at that! We are 
rich. Ric! May! Charlie! Do you hear? 
We shall have bread—bread and wine!” 

“ John, dear, don’t, don’t talk so wild. Let 
me take the things away.” 

“No, no, read it yourself, dear.” And he 
sank back, weak and tired, as Mary, with a 
wild surprise, read the deed conveying all 
right and title to the toll-bridge between 
Carlisle and Shreveport, to John Ashton and 
his heirs forever. 

. “That was my grandfather!” said John, in 
his weak voice, and soon he slept from exhaus- 
tion, after his great excitement. . 

The next morning he was calmer, was up 
and ate some toast which Mrs. Kendall had 
brought in. 

After that, he and Mary looked over the 
papers. There was no doubt that they were 
all correct. John remembered Carroll’s boast 


about the bridge, and his own and his father’s 
sagacity in making it pay so well, and he re- 
lated his words to Mary. And while they 
were speaking, Mrs. Kendall came in and told 
them that the grand fete was put off for a 
day or two, because Alfred Trevelyan, 
Miss Olivia’s lover, could not arrive soon 
eno 

“Very well!” said Ashton ; “ then perhaps I 
may be well enough to go.” 

Tbe woman smiled, thinking that the 
flightiness of his fever had not diminished 
much; but, seeing that his wife did not look 
alarmed, she considered it a jest merely, and 
said, “I am glad you are so much better, Mr. 
Ashton.” 

The night of Mr. Carroll’s fete arrived. Al- 
fred Trevelyan and Cecilia’s lover, Edwin 
Aylesford, were both present, and all was gay 
and brilliant confusion. Mr. Carroll strutted 
around with a vain, self-glorying smile upon 
his face, thinking, perhaps, what a fine thing 
money is, and how many friends it buys. His 
portly frame seemed to expand with the 
occasion. To-morrow, he knew, the city pa- 
pers would give a glowing account of the 
whole; and, under the excitement of the 
precious “ five dollars a drop” wine, he be- 
came “My Lord Fitzpomp” and sustained 
the character well. Just as the refreshments 
were over, he was called from the room. 

“Who wants me, William ?” 

“A poor, shabby man, sir. He looks power- 
ful weak and sorrowful. Mayhap he wants 
help.” And the servant looked very pitiful, 
as well he might. He had known trouble 
though his pompous master never had. 

“He may come again. I cannot be 
disturbed.” 

*T told him so, sir—but he says he must see 
you to-night.” 

“Ah—crazy, I fancy. Come, Trevelyan, you 
and I will go and see him.” 

And they passed into a little ante-room. 
On the threshold, a man stood, leaning wear- 
ily against the door. Carroll did not recog- 
nize the bent form. 

“You might have waited until morning, I 
think. You might have known, by the looks 
of things here, that I was not ready for any 
but invited guests.” 

“ But I could not wait until morning. You 
must hear me, although you would not care 
to hear what I have to tell you, and least of 
all, before these grand people.” 

“Tt is not very likely that you could have 
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anything to tell me, that would be at all 
interesting.” 

“Ts there nothing then that would make 
Stephen Carroll grow pale at the telling? Are 
you so secure in your wealth that no unfore- 
seen circumstances can take it from you? 
Are all your ‘ investments’ safe? Remember 
that ‘they who trust in their wealth and 
boast themselves in the midst of their riches’ 
may still become poor.” 

“Come, come, my guests are waiting. I 
cannot listen to this folly any longer. If you 
have no business except preaching, you had 
better go.” 

The man looked up fearlessly, and continued 
as if Carroll had not spoken. 

“There have been mighty kings, also, over 
Jerusalem, which have ruled over countries 
beyond the river; and toll, tribute and custom 
were paid unto them. Give ye now com- 
mandment to cause these men to cease.” 

Mr. Carroll turned away with a gesture of 
contempt. 

“T see you are weary of me,” said the 
stranger. “You shrink from my words, and 
well you may. They are of deeper meaning 
than you think. The commandment given 
in Holy Writ is this night given to you. 
Stephen Carroll, I tell you, and to-morrow 
will verify my words—all the splendor of this 
feast—all the broad lands and mighty forests, 
and grand horses and jewels—even the rich 
clothes of your wife and children, were bought 
with wealth that is not—never was—yours.” 

“Ah!” sneered Carroll, “ you are satirical, I 
see. Was the wealth yours? Trevelyan, 
does this man look as if he were a rival to 
me?” 

Trevelyan laughed a little weak, silly 
laugh. “ Perhaps, sir, he will claim your wife 
and daughters, as well as their clothes and 
jewels, if you let him go on.” 

The stranger took no notice of this insolence, 
but, going up to Carroll, he laid his hand on 
his arm and said: 

“T could not wait for the law to announce 
this to you. I have suffered so much in con- 
sequence of your retaining what did not be- 
long to you, and what did and does belong to 
me, that I was forced to come and tell you 
myself. God forgive me, Mr. Carroll, but I 
must rejoice a little at the dispensation that 
changes our situations so completely.” 

Carroll fell down, as if stricken by a thun- 
der-bolt. Something in the man’s tone and 
in his look betokened that it was no lie that 
moved his pale lips. 


The Profitable Investment. 


- A goblet of wine stood on the table, and 


Trevelyan hastily seized it to give to Mr. 
Carroll. 

“No, not to him, but to me,” said the 
stranger. “Do you not see that I am starving, 
famishing for my own? He caught the gob- 
let from Trevelyan’s hand and drank eagerly, 
to the very bottom. “ Wine! wine!” he gasp- 
ed. “I shall hunger and thirst no more, 
God, I thank thee !” 

The guests were thunderstruck at the 
announcement made by Trevelyan, that Mr. 
Carroll had been taken suddenly ill and had 
gone to his room. As courtesy demanded, 
they soon dispersed, leaving the mansion 
which they little thought would never be en- 
tered by them again. John Ashton went up 
with Carroll to his chamber, and, after a half 
hour’s earnest talk, was sent away in the 
family carriage, much to the surprise of the 
pompous coachman. 

Ashton had spoken bitterly; but his was 
not a heart to cherish such feelings, and the 
man of recent wealth broke down beneath the 
loss of his idol. His misery touched his rival, 


and he left him with more kindly feelings © 


than he had sought him with. 

The next day, it was whispered abroad. 
Some disbelieved, some doubted—all wonder- 
ed; but there were men of business that 
knew the long-ago rumored insecurity of the 
title deed held by the Carrolls, father and son; 
and there were others who cared little whether 
Ashton or Carroll owned the wealth; for, 
now that John Ashton, whose sufferings from 
poverty had been well known, was about to 
take his place in society, his personal value 
had instantly risen. 

“And so this miserable beggar takes poor 
Carroll’s wealth quite coolly, does he?” said a 
friend, to Trevelyan. 

“Yes, curse him! 


“ Why, of course, I shall not marry Carroll’s 
daughter now.” 

“O, I thought you were engaged.” 

“Yes, but I was engaged to a rich man’s 
daughter, and now poor little Livy is as poor 
asa church mouse, although the fellow has 
been really quite generous to Carroll, and 
given up a portion of the back rents, etc.” 

“And Olivia, how does she take the family 
misfortune ?” 

“O, she wrote mea note, saying that she 
would not bind me to my engagement now. 
Very handsome in her, wasn’t it?” 
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“And you took her at her word ?” 

“Why, certainly. Glad to get off so cheaply. 
I was afraid I should have to propose it 
ielf.”* 

“che young man looked at Trevelyan as one 
might have looked at some newly-discovered 
animal. 

.“You are a precious puppy, Trevelyan. 
You never was worthy of Miss Carroll’s hand. 
I am very glad she has discarded you.” 

“ Discarded me ?” 

“Yes. I know of some one who will better 
appreciate her.” 

“ Yourself, then, perhaps ?” 

“Well, yes. I’m not ashamed to own it.” 
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John Ashton and Mary, May and Charlie, 
took possession of their home and fortune 
with happy hearts. John had been generous 
to Mr. Carroll, and cheerfully assisted him to 
make some careful “investments.” Towards 
Olivia, he and Mary were particularly disposed 
to be kind, especially after Trevelyan’s deser- 
tion. She married well—not the friend of 
Trevelyan who had called John Ashton a 
miserable beggar, but one who had long seen 
that she was not so encrusted with the pride 
of wealth as to obscure her other good qualities, 

Good Mrs. Kendall found a pleasant home 
in the Ashton family, and no son or daughter 
of povérty ever turned away, unrelieved, from 
that hospitable mansion, 


JEAN DOUGLASS. 


BY MISS ABDIE WHEELER, 


The wind is sweeping coldly by, dear Jean, 
It chills me through and through; 

My tearful eyes are never dry, dear Jean, 
I’m thinking so of you. 

I weep that you so young must die, dear Jean, 
Must “go hence and be no more ;” 

Instead of you, I wish ’twere I, dear Jean, 
Then this sorrow would be o’er. 


They tell me, in a stranger land, dear Jean, 
You lie at death’s dark door; 

There is no kind or friendly hand, dear Jean, 
To soothe your pain so sore. 

They say you whispered in your sleep, dear 

Jean, 

My name with bitter grief; 

I bear you love so pure and deep, dear Jean, 
I'd die for your relief, 


Ah! I am here in marble halls, dear Jean, 
Glowing with youth and health; (Jean, 

Where costly draperies adorn the walls, dear 
With marks of worldly wealth. 

While you are lying far gway, dear Jean, 
In foreign landsalone, 

God bless and pity you to-day, dear Jean, 
And me, when you are gone! 


When you the wealth of heaven view, dear 
Jean, 

May power to you be given [Jean, 

To soothe this heart that will be true, dear 
Though by sorrow it is riven. 

I would my spirit I could send, dear Jean, 
Across this waste of earth, 

To you my best, my only friend, dear Jean, 
Now lying near to death, 


THE TIN CROSS. 


BY AMETHYST WAYNE. 


“ THERE, pappoose of the pale-face, winketh 
the bright eye that is open ever in the sun- 
shine above the tent of thy mother. The red 
squaw Wenonah bids thee say to her, the 
white birds were freed for the sake of the soft- 
eyed lily, who had a look of the spirit land, 
like that which went out of the face of the 
pappoose of Wenonah when she laid it to sleep 
on the green breast of the earth.” 

These words were said softly, by a strange, 
wild-looking Indian woman, to three children, 


clinging closely to each other, and looking 
fearfully and sadly about the wilderness that 
surrounded them. Neither of these children 
comprehended the whole beautiful meaning 
of the Indian, but they followed with tearful 


eyes the outstretched, dusky finger, and every - 


one gave a scream of joy. For there, far away 
over hill, and plain, and narrow stream, shin- 
ing like a silver ribbon between, surmounting 
a dark line of trees on the distant horizon, 
glistened in the sunshine a single speck like a 
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ball of fire. Well knew they all its welcome 

gleam, and tears of joy greeted the sight of it 
—the dear, dear cross of tin their father had 
secured to the topmost bough of one of the 
grand old trees that shaded their mountain 
home; so that, were any of the little ones lost 
in the wild woods on the mountain, they would 
know where to turn for home and safety. 

They were children of a worthy German, 

who had come far away from his own pleasant 
Faderland, to find a home for his family in 
the western wilds of America, and in one of 
their rambles for berries had been carried 
away by a tribe of wandering Indians. The 
terror and distress of the poor little things, 
and especially, as she said, a look on the face 
of the youngest, a little girl of delicate beauty 
—like her own innocent little one, laid at rest 
in a forest grave—had moved the pity of one 
of the women of the tribe, and in the dark- 
ness of midnight she had loosed the cords that 
bound them all to a tree, and led them away, 
far away to a safe spot, in sight of the well- 
known cross, the sacred symbol their pious 
father had raised to guide all wanderers to a 
place of refuge. 

“While the sun smiles the eye is always 
shining; the pappoose cannot miss the way 
if the pathway of an arrow is followed, and 
here is the trail that leads onward.” So say- 
ing, the Indian woman waved her hand in 
farewell, and before the startled children fairly 
realized their freedom, her tall form and sear- 
let blanket had disappeared behind a thicket 
of pines. 

The sight of the cross seemed like the ap- 
pearance of a friend from home, and restored 
the cheerfulness and dispersed the fears of 
the children. Franz, the eldest, sprang up 
from the ground, where he had thrown him- 
self, and cried out, joyfully: 

“Ah, Leppel, my boy, here’s good luck for 
us once more. Wont we remember that In- 
dian woman to our dying day? Lillie, darling, 
didn’t I tell you we should see mother again ? 
We'll certainly be at home to-night. Let us 
try and find some berries or fruit to eat.” 

“I'd rather hunt up a mossy seat to rest 
my poor, aching feet,” answered Leppel, the 
second boy, looking about him, as he spoke, 
for a cool seat in the shade. 

But Lillie, a fairy little thing, as sweet and 
charming as the flower whose name her par- 
ents had given her for her pearly skin, said 
earnestly, pointing her dimpled finger toward 
the distant cross: 

“No, no, darling brothers; let us not stop 


The Tin Cross. 


yet to eat or rest, but keep onward while there 
is light, and home lies plainly in sight. See 
what a speck it shines there; let us.go on till 
it is plainerand nearer.” And with the words, 
she led the way onward, her blue eyes fixed, 
eager and wistful, upon the starlike beacon. 

Slowly and reluctantly the stouter and 

stronger brothers followed her, talking of the 
strange sights they had seen and the dangers 
they had passed. But Lillie’s heart was not 
with the grim Indians behind, or the rough 
way she was pursuing. It was yearning and 
swelling with love for the dear mother face, 
and the familiar home, where she knew their 
disappearance had brought anguish and alarm. 
So the three children plodded on through the 
narrow footpath, until they came to a sudden 
turn, where it opened into two ways—one, a 
wide, broad road, sloping downward, and well 
beaten, it seemed, by many passing feet; the 
other, like that they had come along, rugged 
and narrow, and constantly rising upward 
toward the summit of the mountain chain, 
but directly in the line of the cross, which in 
the sunlight shone brighter than ever, as if 
formed from that diamond of diamonds we 
read so much about, the great Koh-i-nor. 

The children paused. The downward road 
looked very pleasant and inviting for their 
weary feet and burning foreheads, shaded on 
either side with broad spreading trees, the 
banks gorgeous with brilliant flowers, and 
astir with warbling birds and glancing butter- 
flies. And far down in the distance were 
drooping boughs, that appeared laden with the 
purple clusters of the delicious wild plum. 

“See, see,” cried Franz and Leppel both; 
“Jet us hasten down to that charming spot.” 
And away they bounded down the tempting 
road, forgetting their late fatigue and their 
distant home. But once more the blue-eyed 
Lillie checked them: 

“Alas! dear brothers, the pleasant road 
leads away from the dear tin cross. We shall 
only be wasting the daylight, and roam further 
from home while the nightfall hurries on.” 

The brothers looked up at the sky, and then 
from the beautiful road to the steep, rocky 
pathway that wound up the ascent. “There 
is plenty of time,” said they; “ wé can return 
in a little while.” Little Lillie shook her 
head, and turned steadily upward on the toil- 
some journey. Finding they did not follow, 
she called pitifully, entreating them to come 
on with her, 

“Go on, go on!” shouted they. “We will 
overtake you by-and-by.” 
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So Lillie plodded on, turning sorrowfully, 
every now and then, to look for her truant 
brothers. The country grew more bleak and 
barren as the ground rose steeper, and there 
was no shade to keep off the fierce sunlight 
from her fair white forehead. But she held a 
broad plantain-leaf before her eyes, and kept 
on steadily, remembering the charming grove 
by the cottage door, and the cool seat beneath 
the great tree that upheld the shining cross. 
The flinty stones beneath her wore away the 
slight shoes that protected her tiny feet, and 
they grew very sore and painful. Yet she 
would not leave the path, to bathe them at a 
spring she saw bubbling in an opening near, 
for she said to herself, if she only reached 
home soon, her mother’s soft hands would 
dress the wounds, and apply cooling ointment 
to relieve the smart. But then, oftentimes, 
she came upon little patches of soft, green 
moss, that seemed scattered by some kind fairy 
to heal the poor little feet, so they could bear 
the hard journey to the end; and, once in a 
while, a solitary pine tree would appear, to 
shade her forehead when it seemed too sultry 
to go further. 

Occasionally, too, a sweet-voiced bird called 
out to her from the low shrubbery, and seem- 
ed so much like the voice of a friend that 
it dispersed the dismal feeling of loneliness 
that began to creep over her. And so, with 
her eyes fixed steadily upon the cross, con- 
stantly growing larger and brighter, it did not 
seem so terrible a journey as she had at first 
thought it. Once she withdrew her gaze, and 
then the light grew dim, and the pathway 
confused with overhanging shrubbery and 
huge rocks across it. Then she heard again 
the bird’s clear notes, and looking up, for the 
first time saw it plainly, a bright-eyed, snow- 
white dove, circling about her head a moment, 
and then leading off over a tangled hedge. 
Little Lillie accepted him for her guide, and 
with a great many wounds from the sharp 
thorns on her delicate hands, and a few tears 
of weakness and pain in her beautiful eyes, 
managed to force her way through the hedge 
and gain the path once more. 

Presently she saw, where it did not look but 
ashort distance out of her way, a bush bent 
down with its load of delicious-looking berries, 
over a sunny pool of water shining like a mir- 
ror, in a crevice of the rock. She was turning 
back for them, so grateful would they have 
seemed to her parched, feverish lips, when she 
noticed, for the first time, how low the sun 
was getting in the western sky, and how the 
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shadows were lengthening on the mountain. 
Without a thought of regret she relinquished 
the idea, little dreaming of the poisonous adder _ 
lying coiled amid the richly-freighted branch 
ef berries, but only resolute on improving the 
blessed light of day while it was granted her. 
And now the country began to grow more 
level and fertile. The way became smoother, 
with springing grass and sweetly-perfumed 
flowers, and the air was cool and delicious to 
her throbbing forehead; while the notes of 
the snow-white dove grew more melodious, 
and he came nearer and nearer, till her hand 
could almost smooth his unspotted plumage. 
New strength and vigor seemed to come to 
her; and when the western sky had gathered 
together its brilliant clouds of gold, and crim- 
son, and purple, for a gorgeous canopy to 
shroud the retreat of the large round sun, she 
was bounding along as swiftly as the light- 
footed deer—till, at length, before her shone a 


- bright and steady light. It was not the cross 


—that had ceased shining with the setting 
sun. It was not the evening star—that, with 
tremulous coquetry, was still dallying with the 
veil of mist that hid its radiant face. What 
could it be? 

Ah! the sudden rapture that thrilled Lillie’s 
innocent heart, and stayed her hastening foot- 
step! Dear, dear reward for all her painful 
journey and self-denying perseverance! there, 
in the soft twilight gray, loomed up the famil- 
iar cottage walls of her father’s house; and 
the light came clear and steady through the 
vine-wreathed window, where she saw her 
mother’s noble form bowed down in prayer 
for the safety of her lost darlings. Softly, with 
steps as light as if her feet had only brushed 
daintily the fairest summer flowers, as an 
angel might come to answer the prayer, as 
noiseless and as beautiful, with her beaming 
eyes and radiant face, little Lillie glided up to 
her mother’s side, and flung her white arms 
around her mother’s neck. 

How fast and close she was clasped, in a 
wild embrace of frantic joy! How tenderly 
the weary little limbs were bathed, and sooth- 
ing balm and loving kisses showered upon the 
wounded snowy feet! And when the delicious 
food was placed before her, sweeter than ever 
had passed her lips before, and Lillie’s every 
want supplied, with her head pillowed softly 
on her mother’s breast, she listened to the 
story of the grief and dismay at home when 
it was discovered that the Indians had carried 
them away, and learned how her father, with 


a band of trusty friends, was even then away 
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in pursuit of them; answering earnestly the 
oft-interrupting, anxious inquiry of her moth- 
er, “Where can your brothers stay so long?” 
by saying, encouragingly, “They must come 
soon. They promised to overtake me on the 
way.” 

But the stars came out, one by one; the 
young moon rose up, smiled down upon the 
mountain cottage, and then followed the sun 
down the western pathway, and still Lillie 
and her mother waited, crying sadly, “ What 
has become of Franz and Leppel ?” 

When they left the straight and narrow 
path that led up the mountain, the boys re- 
galed themselves with a fine repast from a 
well-loaded plum tree, and made cups of the 
large green leaves to drink from the cool stream 
that trickled down the rocks. The shade and 
fruit were not more delicious than the rest 
for their stiff, aching limbs, that grew more 
painful now they had ceased exercising them. 
They called out for Lillie to come and share 
their fruit with them; but she was far up on 
her way; so they concluded to rest a little 
longer, and then take a fresh start. Once 
asleep, they had little knowledge how swiftly 
the time was passing. Leppel awoke first, and 
starting up in’ alarm, aroused his brother 
instantly. 

“What will become of Lillie?” asked he. 
“If harm comes to her, left to wander alone 
on the mountain, how shall we be able to look 
into our mother’s face, or enter home at all?” 

“What can happen to her?” rejoined Franz, 
pettishly, to hide the upbraiding of his con- 
science. “She might have stayed with us, at 
any rate. Let us gather some of these fine 
plums, and a bouquet of that charming scarlet 
flower in the stream yonder, to take to our 
mother. Besides, I want to explore that little 
grove there. It is not often we see so beauti- 
ful a place as this—why not enjoy it all we 
can, since we are always kept so closely at 
home ?” 

Leppel was easily guided by his brother’s 
stronger will. So he said no more, but followed 
along from one bright spot to another, peeping 
shyly into the strange nests they came upon, 
and gathering all the pretty flowers in his way, 
but often turning uneasily to look at the sun, 
80 steadily veering toward the west. Sudden- 
ly, however, as he was breaking down a cluster 

of hazel nuts, he heard a strange, shrill rattle, 
and with a scream of terror, darted away from 
what seemed a twisted coil of gold and pur- 
plish velvet, with a little scarlet flame vibrating 
in the centre. 
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“Franz, Franz,” cried he, in distress, “let 
us go back. This is a dangerous spot, for all 
it isso charming. Here is one of those deadly 
rattlesnakes our father warned us of.” 

At that moment Franz’s pale face looked 
out from a fir tree he had been climbing. 

“ Be careful; make no noise,” cried he, in a 
whisper, holding up a warning finger. “Don't 
you remember father thought the bears had 
come on to the mountain? There are two 
over by the hedge there.” 

Effectually roused from further pleasure- 
seeking, the boys drew closely together, and 
began to look for the road homeward. But 
alas! in running here and there, after each 
new beauty that appeared, they had wandered 
far away, not only from the straight and nar- 
row pathway, but from the smoothly-beaten 
road likewise, and no trace could they find of 
either. All was new and strange; and every 
creaking limb or rustling leaf gave them a 
nervous start, fully expecting a springing snake 
or ferocious bear. 

“Alas! that we had kept on the right path 
with dear little Lillie!” said Leppel, bitterly. 

Franz, however, tried to excuse himself. 
“We have seen a great many new things,” 
said he, “and it is well enough now. Who 
knows but we shall reach home before her?” 

“But the light is not so bright as it was, 
and we have not found the path yet,” resumed 
Leppel, ruefully. And then pausing, he said, 
resolutely, “There is only one way to do it, 
Franz, and there must be no more playing 
about it. We are only losing time. I must 
climb that tall fir tree there, and see if there 
is any sign of the cross.” 

“But the bears may see you, or you may fall 
and hurt you. It is terribly tall, Leppel.” 

“T can’t help that,” Leppel answered, brave- 
ly. “We deserve to be hurt for leaving little 
Lillie to go alone on the right path.” 

Franz felt angry and indignant at these 
words; perhaps because he knew he was the 
eldest, and should have set the right example 
for the others. So he stood silent and sullen, 
without offering any assistance, watching 
Leppel’s light form swinging from bough to 
bough, till he had reached the dizzy height. 
There he swung his cap cheerily. 

“T see it, I see it! We have come down on 
the other side of the mountain. We shall 
searcely reach home to-night. We must get 
through that tangled shrubbery and over the 
stream before we can keep the cross in sight.” 

“And be killed a dozen times in the dark 
by bears and rattlesnakes,” muttered Franz. 
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“Tll do no such thing till I have searched for 
an easier way.” 

He was interrupted by a gush of silvery 
laughter, and looking about in astonishment, 
they discovered a slight, gracefully-formed In- 
dian girl poised lightly on a bough of the great 
pine tree behind them, swinging to and fro, 
and chanting softly to herself. She was fan- 
tastically dressed, and her shining black hair 
and round dusky arms were bound with 
wreaths of brilliant flowers. When she per- 
ceived them, she swung herself carelessly to 


let 


a the ground, and came bounding toward them, 

ut her dark, lustrous eyes sparkling with delight. 

ch “Soonsecta has wandered these two moons 

ed from her father’s lodge. Let her white broth- 

™ ers show her the war-path trail toward the 

on setting sun.” 

of The strange being was so bright and pretty 

ry the boys could not be alarmed at her appear- 

a ance, and Franz answered, smiling back: 

@ “We have lost the way ourselves, and are - 
searching for the road to lead us home.” 

h “Soonseeta knows that road; but it is not 


the war-path of her tribe; it is the serpent 
mark of the pale-face. Soonsecta will show 
the way. It is where the flowers shine, and 
the water spirit babbleth. Come, come,” and 
swinging her wreath gayly about her head, 
she bounded away. 

“ Come, Leppel,” said Franz; “she will show 
us the way.” 

But Leppel did not stir. “It is not the 
right way,” said he, slowly, “for it does not 
lead toward the cross.” 

“But if we find any road it will lead where 
we can learn the way home,” urged Franz. 

“No, no,” replied Leppel, resolutely. “I 
can see the cross, and I know the only way 
for us now is to keep directly toward it. I am 
going now, and you had better come with me, 
Franz.” 

Franz was half-inclined to do so; but the 
old feeling of his own unworthiness, and his 

, brother’s superiority, made him obstinate and 
sullen, instead of subdued and penitent; and 
when the bright-eyed Indian girl called out 
again in her musical voice for him to follow, 
without another word he turned away from 
his brother, and obeyed her. 

So Leppel set out alone, trembling and 
frightened, to be sure, but determined to do 
his best to atone for his error. Often a shin- 
ing snake glided out from under his feet, but 
the urgency for speed made him press forward 

boldly. Then the sharp cry of some animal 

near at hand sent his heart leaping to his 
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throat, while the tears of sorrow and regret 
coursed down his cheeks, believing his danger 
and distress all brought about by his own folly. 
Still he kept his eye wistfully on tbe distant 
cross, fast growing dim as the evening shades- 
grew thicker. 

The thicket passed at length, with redoubled 
energy he plunged into the stream, scarcely 
heeding the chilly water or the sharp pebbles 
beneath his feet. The bank was gained, and, 
with panting breath and glowing cheeks, he 
hurried on, over rock and gully, until just as 
the darkness, which comes all at once, fell 
upon the twilight mistiness, he found himself 
in the path once more, the straight and nar- 
row path that Lillie’s innocent feet had trod 
in the clear daylight hours. But it was a 
dangerous and difficult pathway for the night 
time, and Leppel often stumbled and fell, rising 
again bruised and stunned, but still resolute 
to overcome all obstacles. At length, as he 
was dashing along, his feet touched a pebble 
that rolled from under him, and down he fell 
upon the hard rock beneath. With a groan 
of anguish, he tried to raise himself, but fell 
back helpless. His ankle was sprained, and 
there he must lie and perish on the damp 
ground, if no one came to rescue him. 

Wearily the long, dark hours passed on; 
but then at length he heard voices in the dis- 
tance, and saw gleaming lights every moment 
coming nearer. He raised his quivering voice, 
and shouted feebly, Then he saw his father 
and several men bearing torches, and on a 
litter, to show them the place where she had 
parted with her brothers, looking like a seraph 
of mercy, so pure and fair in the shining light 
that fell upon her, little Lillie’s face shone 
upon poor Leppel’s tear-swollen eyes. Peni- 
tent, prodigal son that he was, behold, his 
father had come to meet him. 

“ But Franz, where is Franz?” inquired his 
anxious father, while Leppel was lifted ten- 
derly to the litter by Lillie’s side. Ay, where 
was Franz? 

Laughing loudly to hide the pain and lone- 
liness he felt when Leppel bounded away, 
Franz followed his light-footed guide, joining 
in her wild chanting, and stripping off reck- 
lessly the bright heads of the blossoms in his 
way. At length, however, he could not avoid 
seeing she was wandering aimlessly here and 
‘there, with no particular path in view. Then 
he noticed how her manner had changed, and 

how eccentric her movements grew. The 
light in her eyes became wild and fitful, and 
her musical chanting subsided into low mut- 
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terings; till the thought, like an icy shiver, 
darted through his mind that she was crazed. 
- He could not doubt longer when her gay mood 
left her, and the frenzy of madness came on. 
Now her eyes blazed with demoniac fury, and 
with a sudden rush, like the swoop of a wild 
bird of prey, she grasped his throat with a 
strength that seemed impossible for her. 
With terror exceeding all fear of poisonous 
serpent or ferocious bear, Franz wrenched 
himself away, and flew through the shrubbery. 
Like a tigress, as fierce and beautiful in her 
rage, the mad Indian girl dashed after him. 
No sooner would he reach a thicket, and think 
to hide himself long enough to rest his panting 
breath and trembling limbs, than he would 
hear her mocking laugh behind him, and see 
her eyes, like coals of fire, glaring down at 
him, and be forced to fly for his life again. 
Thankful enough was he when the darkness 
came, and released him from her fierce pur- 
suit. Then the new horrors of being lost in 
the woods came over him. He shrank back 
with a scream, when a bat brushed against 
his face, as it dropped out from its day retreat 
in a hollow oak, and shivered at the shrill 
hooting of an owl on a distant fir tree, while 
the familiar, melancholy voice of the whip- 


poorwill brought the first gush of penitent 
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tears his eyes had shed that day. The very 
stars seemed strange and far away to him, and 
it brought scarcely an added terror when he 
discovered a shaggy bear crouching near 
him. He s motionless, hardly drawing a 
breath, and the animal passed along, either 
not perceiving him, or not hungry enough to 
be ferocious. Poor Franz was at the utmost 
extremity of fright. He looked wildly around 
him, chilled and numb with agitation and the 
damp night air—no cross, no light, no familiar 
thing met his straining eye. He could endure 
no more, and when a crackling bush an- 
nounced the approach of something else, 
whether maniac Indian, furious animal, or 
some new and dangerous foe, he could not 
tell, he lifted his hand upward imploringly, 
and fell forward senseless to the ground. 

' His father found him so, lying stiff and mo- 
tionless on the wet moss, his long brown locks 
tangled with briers and leaves, his fair forehead 
cut and bruised, and the trickling blood dried 
and clotted on his pallid cheeks and discolored 
clothes. All their efforts could not restore 
animation. And so, sadly and silently they 
bore him along on the homeward path—sadly 
and silently, but hoping still that his mother’s 
untiring love and ceaseless exertions should 
be able to restore life and consciousness. 


Ir was not the mouse in the song who 
married the “frog that lived in the well,” but 
as brave a mouse as ever was sung or written 
of. It was a pleasant place to live in; that 
old mill with its wide-open doors, and the 
merry wind blowing through, and the golden 
meal floating about in the sunshine. And a 
‘right merry life lived the little mouse, with 
nothing to molest or make him afraid. There 
were no fierce cats prowling about with their 
terrible green eyes, and no cruel traps with 
murderous intent ever seen in the milk 
There was a plenty of dainty meal to feast 
on, and the miller was the kindest man in the 
world. Once he had spared the life of the 
little mouse when he had him fairly in his 
power, cornered in a great meal bag, and the 
little mouse trembled very much, but did not 
try to escape, and sat looking in the miller’s 
face in the most beseeching attitude, and the 
miller laughed, and said, “O, you poor little 
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mouse, I do not wish to harm you if you do 
eat my meal;” and he left the bag open 


awhile, that the little mouse might run away 


and not be frightened. And very soon he 
came out looking like a little yellow mouse, 
his silky coat so covered with meal; and be- 
fore he scampered off, turned to give the 
miller a grateful look from his tiny, twinkling 
eyes, and a queer little nod, as much as to 
say, “ Thank you, kind sir, for being so good 
to a poor little mouse.” 

And the miller said to his boy, “What a 
comical little fellow that is! I wouldn’t have 
him harmed for anything.” 

And the little mouse ran in at his door, be- 
hind a great chest, and told his family all 
about it, how frightened he was, and what 
the good miller said; and they all listened 
with breathless attention. 

“T’ll tell you what,” spoke up experienced 
old Uncle Rat, who had lost many relatives 
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by the trap, and divers other ways, “there 
never was the like of this miller! He must 
be a real friend to our race, and we must not 
harm any of his bags with our sharp teeth, or 
run through his choice meal, scattering it 
about the floor to waste, but take our dinners 
from the top of the barrel, and never soil a 
cle.” 

And they all promised to be very careful; 
and you may be sure that they kept their 
word, for they were good, grateful little mice, 
and of high standing in society, being relatives 
of the “Three Blind Mice,” so renowned in 
history. 

After the little mouse’s adventure, he and 
the miller became fast friends. He used to 
come out of his hole and watch the good man 
at his work, sitting very quietly on a beam 
near by, and the miller seemed to like it, and 
now and then would stop and talk to him. 
And the little mouse would nod, and shake 
his funny little head, and blink his bright 
little eyes, as if he were trying to make the 
miller understand something; then the miller 
would laugh as if it were very funny; and the 
miller’s boy, a great, good-natured fellow, 
with a broad face and blunt nose, would try 
to grab him in fun, and then the little mouse 
would scamper home again like a flash, and 


have a good laugh over it with his brothers 
and sisters. 


One windy autumn night, when everything 
was still about the mill, save the river singing 
outside, the little mouse, unusually restless, 


gave up trying to sleep, and thought he would 
get up and take an airing in the moonlight, 
and perhaps visit his cousin, the wee blind 
mole who lived down in the meadow. But 


as soon as ever he peeped out of his hole he 


smelt smoke, and looking over his head, he 
saw something like flame darting over a 
rafter. If ever any little mouse was filled 
with dismay it was this little mouse. It 
would be easy enough to find a new home for 
himself and his family, though never half as 
pleasant a one; but the poor, good miller! 
how terrible it would be to him to have his 
mill, with all the corn, and the bags, and 
everything all burned up! The little mouse 
suspected that it was all he possessed in the 
world. He would have no money to build 
another mill, and no work to do, and his little 
children would be hungry. But the mill 
might be saved easily now, if he could only 
give the alarm, and bring the people to dash 
water on the flames. But what could a poor 
little mouse do? He could not pull the great 
15 


bell, or cry out with Iris little, squeaky voice; 
and a thimble full of water would be heavy 
for him to carry. Poor little fellow! he.was 
almost frantic. 

But all of a sudden a bright idea 
into his head, and he was out of the door like 
a flash, and with a bound or two reached the 
miller’s cottage, and creeping in at a tiny hole, 
made by some sly specimen of his race, found 
his way to the miller’s bedroom; where, after 
his long day’s work, the miller was sleeping 
very soundly and tranquilly. Scratch, scratch, 
scratch, went the little mouse, just over the 
miller’s head. But hedidnot wake. Scratch, 
scratch, scratch, again, and he turned uneasily 
in his sleep. And the little mouse scratched 
away, making all the noise he could with his 
sturdy little paws. 

“Confound the mice!” growled the miller, 
fairly awake. “Can’t a body sleep nights 
without being disturbed by them?” 

The little mouse scratched away with re- 
newed vigor, and the miller sprang out of 
bed in a rage, and striking a light, his aston- 
ished eyes fell upon the poor little trembling 
mouse, who sat, never offering to stir, upon 
the headboard. 

“What!” cried he; “can this be my little 
tame mouse, who lives in the mill?” And 
just then happening to glance out of the win- 
dow, for the curtain was up to let in the 
moonlight, he saw the smoke rising from the 
mill, and understood all. 

I need not tell you that he was not long in 


reaching the mill, nor how he pulled the 
great bell, to awaken the villagers to come to 
his assistance. In a few minutes there was a 
great crowd about, and the water was playing 
with a right good-will over the flames. And 
in less than a quarter of an hour there were 
no flames at all, and only a great hole was 
burned in the roof, which it did not take long 
to repair. And the old wheel plashed about 
in the water just the same as ever, and the 
meal floated about in the sunny air. 

O, wasn’t the little mouse glad? and wasn’t 
the miller glad? And wasn’t the miller 
grateful to the little mouse for saving his 
mill? And the little mouse, with all his 
family, have lived in clover ever since. And 
if you will visit the old mill with me, you may 
see him alive to this day. Not as silky, and 
sleek, and nimble as he was when he danced 
at the frog’s wedding so many years ago, but 
old, and gray, and wise, with his great-great- 
grandchildren about him, 
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Eighteen Sixty-Seven, 
January First; 
Thought I’d write a poem, 
If I could, or durst. 
Looking through the window, 
Something made me smile: 
I saw a fellow passing, 
“Putting on the style!” 


Putting on the agony, 
Putting on the style; 
"Tis what many people 
Are doing all the while. 
When I look about me, 
I very often smile, 
To see 80 many people 
Putting on the style. 


Young man in a carriage, 
Going it “like mad;” 
Pair of spanking horses, 
Borrowed of his “ dad;” 
Cracks his whip sublimely, 
Makes “ my lady” smile; 
Gracious! how he flashes, 
Putting on the style! 


City ignoramus, 
Big in self-esteem, 
Thinks himself quite worthy 
To drink the “ public cream ;” 
Wants an office—people 
Tell him “ wait awhile ;” 
For they think he’s only 
Putting on the style! 


Preacher in the pulpit, 

Shouts with all his might, 
“Glory, hallelujah!” 

People in a fright, 

Think the deuce is coming 
Up in double file, 

But the preacher’s only 
Putting on the style! 


Young “ blade” just from college, 
Makes a grand display, 

Using long “jawbreakers” 
In all he has to say. 

They can’t be found in “ Webster "— 
No, not “ by a mile ;” 

Wonder if he’s only 
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PUTTING ON THE STYLE. 


BY HENRY B. FUNK. 


Young “swell” at the grog-shop, 
Smoking dirty pipe; 

Looking like a pumpkin 
Only partly ripe! 

Drinks, swears and gambles, 
Thinking all the while 

That there ’s nothing equals 

' Putting on the style! 


Country town coquette,— 
Impudence and paint,— 
Finger-rings and brooches 
Enough to “ vex a saint!” 
Has for every fellow 
A soft and winning smile: 
Wonder if she isn’t 
Putting on the style? 


Sweet sixteen at meeting— 
Goes to see the boys; 
Turns her head instanter 
At every little noise; 
Squinting first on this side, 
Then on that awhile: 
Boys, isn’t she going it, 
Putting on the style? 


Young man most of age,— 
Eighteen year old sprout,— 
(Wonder if his ma 
“Knows the boy is out?”) 
Ring upon his finger, 
Hair besmeared with “ile,” 
(Brass and lard are “ heavy,” 
For putting on the style!) 


Country youth and maiden 
Going to see the scenes, 
Looking most as freash 
As a bunch of garden-greens! 
Gingerbread and candy 
Eating all the while; 
“Going to see the show,” 
And putting on the style! 


Putting on the agony, 
Putting on the style; 
That’s what stylish folks 
Are doing all the while. 
’ And if you think my poem 
Has not been true the while, 
Why—you may say that I’ve been 
Putting on the style! 
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ISABEL’S SAVIOUR. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE A. SOULE, 


“Do as I ordered you, Jacob Grey;” and 
the aged lady drew up her stately figure much 
as a queen of the olden time might have done 
when dispensing some stern decree. Anda 
queen she was, in very truth, in her own wide 
domains—domains that, stretching down to 
the silvery shores of the Hudson on the one 
side, ran back many and many a mile towards 
the mountains, that barred with purple 
shadows the amber and crimson glory of the 
sunset sky. 

“Do as I ordered you.” She repeated the 
sentence slowly and with added emphasis, and 
then plucking one of the large and fragrant 
rose-buds that drooped in, graceful beauty 
from the vine that encircled the fluted column 
beside which she stood, she gathered up the 


folds of her black lace shawl, itself a little for- . 


tune, and smoothing out an imaginary 
wrinkle in her lustrous satin robe, she waved 
her hand impatiently, in token that the 
steward should depart. 

“But, ma’am, the wife is lying sick, with a 
baby only two days old at her breast—” 

“If she were lying dead it would make no 
difference with me. Child two days old! 
What right have ‘people who cannot pay their 
' rent to bring children into the world? It is 
always so though. The poorer the man the 
larger his family, and we, WE are expected to 
support them; yes, to support them; as if 
money grew under our feet as that grass 
grows yonder ;” and the fore-finger pointed to 
the lawn, which, fresh from a summer shower, 
lay glistening in the sunshine. 

“But, ma’am, if to blame for the child just 
born and the children that came before, it 
surely was not their fault that the cattle 
which were to have paid their rent, and the 
horses whose labor was to support the family, 
should all lie down and die when most they 
were needed. It is indeed an extreme case; 
one that demands a little mercy. If you 
would but let them remain till the woman 
gets well.” 

“Jacob Grey! If you bring me not their 
year’s rent by sunset this very day, you bring 
me the key of the front door, or,” and a fearful 
frown wrinkled her forehead, while her gray 
eyes scintillated with anger, “ or—I advertise 
for a new steward to-morrow.” And lifting 
her hand as if in warning, she turned haughti- 
ly away, the sunbeams chasing her white and 


slender fingers, and weaving a thousand rain- 
bows from the precious gems which shone” 
upon them like drops of golden dew. 

Beads of perspiration started to the stew- 
ard’s brow as he lingered on the marble step; 
beads wrought of sincere pity for the impover- 
ished tenants, for, though a matter-of-fact man 
all his life, he was new to such an utter want 
of charity, and all the good within him re- 
belled at being the innocent agent of so much 
distress, 

Meanwhile, as he stood there wavering in 
his mind, the proud and heartless lady passed 
through the spacious vestibule, and into the 
grand old hall, whose sides were lined with 
portraits of her race; men, handsome enough 
to turn all hearts, and women, beautiful as a 
poet’s dreams, but all wearing upon their 
bsgows the same imperious look which was 
now so plainly visible upon the face of the 
last lady of the manor. All save one, a por- 
trait that hung far down the hall, close by the 
richly-tinted glass door that opened into the 
conservatory; a portrait of a fair young girl, 
whose blue eyes sparkled like the shaded 
springs of a woodland, whose cheeks were 
like the inner petals of a wild rose, and whose 
lips, scarlet and luscious as forest strawberries, 
wore that laughing loveliness which betokens 
a sweet and sunny heart. The bride of the 
last heir of that richly-dowered house, wedded 
and widowed in a single year, though of lowly 
birth, and with no portion but her lovely face 
and yet lovelier heart, she had somehow won 
the affections of the queenly mother-in-law in 
spite of the latter’s protestations against the 
beggarly match, and when in her dying hour 
she begged a promise for the child, the proud 
lady gave it cheerfully. 

That child, grown now into a woman fair as 
the picture on the wall, was flitting at this 
moment from rose to rose, culling the richest 
and rarest of the blossoms, and singing mean- 
while a strain sweet as the notes which well: 
up from the throat of a bird at sunrise. 

“O grandmamma!” catching a glimpse of 
the ireful lady, “ do please come in here and 
see what beautiful things I have been making, 
and all by myself too; no one has helped me 
in the least. Look ;” and she drew her towards 
a marble slab, and pointing rapidly, exclaimed, 
“ that wreath of orange buds is for the minis- 
ter’s daughter, darling little Allie Vane, who 
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is to be married to-night; and those two 
crowns of white rose-buds are for the brides- 
maids; and those bouquets—they’re from the 
garden—are to decorate the supper table, for 
they’re to have a nice little supper after the 
wedding—I went up this morning early to see 
the cake; and that cross,” lowering her voice 
to a reverential tone, “is for poor little Nellie 
Green to lay on her mother’s coffin—the suf- 
fering old lady died yesterday—went straight 
to heaven too, if ever any one did,for she’s been 
an angel all but the wings this many a day; 
and that wreath is for Willie Graham’s, the 
sweet little fellow who was drowned last night, 
and that basket of tiny bouquets is for his 
playmates, to drop into his grave after the 
coffin is lowered; and this one I am just tying 
up is for Jennie Dean, the young girl who 
used to be seamstress here awhile; she’s dying 
with consumption, poor thing.” And there was 
a world of tender pity in her words, while a 
great tear fell from her eyes, and dropped into 
the heart of the white lily she was fastening. « 

“If you had a few more proteges, Isabel, we 
should never have a flower for ourselves. As 
it is, you have nearly rifled the conservatory.” 
She spoke petulantly, for the angry blood in 
her was not yet cooled. . 

“And if we didn’t, grandma—what then? 
think how many other beautiful things we 
have. But I didn’t pluck a flower, not one, 
dear grandmamma, to give away, until I had 
first filled the vases in your room with some 
of the choicest. Have you looked in there 
since your drive?” And ere the lady could re- 
ply, she led her back into the hall, and to- 
wards a large and luxuriously furnished parlor. 
“There,” as she opened the door, “ did you ever 
see anything more beautiful?” and she point- 
ed to the mantel, and the table, and the tiny 
stand beside the jady’s own softly-cushioned 
chair. “ You might fancy yourself a princess 
of some tropical clime, and this the gorgeous 
boudoir in whieh you receive your daily hom- 
age. Am I not forgiven now?” And she drop- 
ped upon her knees in mock humility. 

A smile of indescribable tenderness stole 
over the lady’s features,and stooping gently she 
kissed the fair brow of her grandchild, saying ; 

“I.might haye known you would have 

of me first of all.” And then she 
lifted the two little hands in token that the 
pleading one should rise, adding, in the same 
loving tones, “ you must not think of walking 
this warm afternoon to distribute all these 
gifts; you must take my pony chaise; you can 
manage Selim now as well as L.” 


Isabel's Saviour. 


“QO, thank you, grandmamma; thank you. 
Manage Selim! We'll see,” and she laughed 
gayly. “I'll be ready in ten minutes—” 

“But Selim wont,” as she was darting up 
stairs for bonnet and gloves. “Take your 
time, pet.” And the lady of the manor settled 
herself for the remainder of the afternoon, in 
her easy-chair, never once thinking in her 
luxurious indolence of the wants and woes 
that were all about her. 

Isabel, quick in all her motions, was soon 
upon the marble.steps of the piazza, with her 
baskets of floral wealth beside her, and impa- 
tiently looking for the chaise. : 

“Ah, Mr. Grey; is it you?” she exclaimed, 
kindly, as she caught sight of him, standing 
just where he did when his mistress left him. 

“ Suffering with the heat, are you?” as she 
saw the great drops on his face. “Go in and 
get some ice-water. Or stay, I will bring you 
something better.” And tripping into the 
dining-room, she returned in an instant with 
a goblet of wine, which she tendered him as 
politely as if he had been an invited guest; 
for, though sometimes in her intercourse with 
her aristocratic friends the haughty blood of 
her father betrayed itself, she was ever defer- 
ential to those whom the world called beneath 
her; beneath her, because forsooth they were 
ordained to live by labor. 

“Thank you, Miss Isabel,” quaffing the 
delicious draught, and then a sudden resolu- 
tion entered his mind, and he determined to 
acquaint her with her grandmother’s stern 
decree, and he said, abruptly, “ Have you seen 
anything of poor Reynolds and his family 
lately ?” 

“Yes indeed. I was in there only this 
morning—went to see the new baby, and it’s 
just the sweetest little darling that ever open- 
ed its eyes in summer. Poor Reynolds has 
had a hard time the past year, and indeed, in 
some respects, all his life, but God has blessed 
him in one way. Such another family of 
bright, beautiful little ones, I don’t believe 
you could find in the wide world.” 

Grey thought of her grandmother’s words; 
she had regarded those little ones as hin- 
drances, almost curses. 

“But why did you ask, Mr. Grey? You 
didn’t surely think I'd neglect to visit them 
now, of all times, when she is so ill and they 
need so many little comforts ?” 

He hesitated. Blinded by her grandmother's 
indulgence to herself, she had never once 
thonght that she could be cruel to any one, 
and the servants and dependants, whatever 
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their sufferings or trials, idolized their young 
mistress too much to reveal by word or hint 
the rigor of the aged lady in all business 
transactions. 

Meanwhile the chaise came arounde and 
Isabel seated herself, and bidding him kindly, 
“good afternoon,” drove leisurely towards the 
gate, he following and keeping up with the 
pony’s paces. 

Just outside, he gathered up courage again, 
and laying his hands gently on the reins said 
to her: 

“Your grandmother is very much displeased 
with Reynolds because his year’s rent is not 
paid up, and—” 

“Displeased! Why, how could she expect 
he would pay it after so many misfortunes, 
and with such a family to support; and what 
matters one year’s rent to us? Are we not 
rich enough to give him a dozen times that 
sum and yet have a plenty and to spare!” She 


spoke quickly, and the bloom on her cheeks’ 


deepened and widened, while her eyes flashed 
with a light not unlike that which awhile be- 
fore her listener had noted in those of the 
elder lady. 

“Rich enough, Miss Isabel, it is true, but 
that is not exactly the way such business 
matters are managed in this world. If people 
do not pay their rent, after legal warning, it 
is customary to—” he paused. ; 

“To what, Mr. Grey?” her eyes snapped 
now. 

“To eject them,” he replied, quietly. 

“Does that mean to turn them out of house 
and home?” She was growing pale. 

“It does, Miss Isabel.” 

“Sick or well?” Her very lips were white 
now. 

“Tt is not usual to regard circumstances.” 

“Jacob Grey, did my grandmother order 
you to eject Reynolds from his house and 
home because he could not pay his rent?” 
She was ghastly now, that death itself seemed 
tearing at her heart-strings. 

“She did, Miss Isabel. She ordered me to 
either bring her the rent at sunset to-night, 
or the key of the tenement.” 

“ Knowing his wife was ill?” 

“Yes, Miss Isabel.” 

“And the penalty, if you did not?” 

“She would advertise for a new steward to- 
morrow.” 

“ What is the amount ?” 

He named it. As he did, she ejaculated the 


two words, “Thank Heaven!” and then. 


gathering up the reins, said calmly, “TI will 
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meet you at the gate half an hour before sun- 
set with the money. But not a word of this 
toany one.” And bowing as a princess might 
have done, she gave the word to Selim and 
sped rapidly away. 

* * 


The afternoon was closing, and purple 
shadows fast chasing away the crimson glory of 
the day, as Jacob Grey drew near the gate and 
leaned against one of its granite pillars. After 
a little pause, during which time he had been 
intently listening, he took out his watch. 
“ But fifteen minutes of the time I promised 
the old lady. She must have been detained.” 
And he looked anxiously, first towards the 
house, and then up and down the road. 

The time passed on, one minute after 
another, until all were up; and with a de- 
spairing look at the western horizon, beneath 
which the sun was just dipping, he walked 
slowly to the house. 

“Has Miss Isabel returned?” he inquired, 
of the servant at the door. 

“She has not; but come in. You are 
wanted for some particular purpose—you 
must be, for our mistress has been asking for 
you this hour, and was just going to send for 
you.” And the servant’s voice quivered, for 
he was an old retainer, and well knew the 
signs of anger. 

Jacob Grey went in and faced the lady. 
She held out her right hand. 

not succeeded in getting the rent 
money.” 

“ The then!” 

“T have not that either.” 

She turned from him, and unlocking her 
desk, took out an account book, and glanced 
rapidly over it. Putting it aside, she took up 
an immense pocket-book, and counting out 
some bills, turned again to him, and said, 
calmly, “Give me a receipt for this, and then,” 
—and she stamped her foot, while the white 
heat of anger radiated from every feature— 
“you leave my house, my service, never to 
return again. Do you hear?” 

He bowed, and advancing to the desk, took 
up a pen and dashed off a receipt. 

“You understand, never!” as he bowed 
himself out of the room, “never!” Then she 
rang the bell as only Madame Van Zandt 
could ring it, and to the servant who appeared 
in the twinkling of an eye, she said, quickly, 
“My pony-chaise, immediately.” 

“Miss Isabel went out in it, and has not 
returned.” 

“ Miss Isabel out yet, and in the chaise?” 
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her anger for a moment diverted. “Send one 

of the boys after her at once. Sheis probably 
at the parsonage, and— Order the carriage. 
I will go in state,” she murmured. “ They 
shall see whose word is law here!” And she 
hastily arrayed herself for the drive. 

As the splendid equipage drew near the 
farm-house, she noted, even in the gathering 
darkness, that a crowd was assembled at its 
gates—a crowd of excited men and women, 
with many a little child scattered between 
them. 

They ceased their wild exclamations as 
they caught ‘a glimpse of the carriage, and 
respectfully drew to the one side, as the lady 
descended and passed up the walk. The 
front door was ajar, and she entered without 
ceremony. A few steps brought her to the 
sitting-room, but her entrance to that was 
barred by a stalwart figure. 

“Pardon me, madam,” said the man, in a 
low whisper; “ but the surgeons have forbid- 
den the entrance of any one. Please walk 
into the parlor and wait. It may not be as 
bad, after all.” 

“Open the door!” she said, sternly. “I 
care not what has happened. Broken bones 
themselves shall not keep them here to-night. 
I have done with them forever.” 

She could not see the blackness that settled 
on the sentinel’s face, as he quietly, and with- 
out another word of remonstrance, pushed 
open the door, and stood aside for her to 
enter; nor did she hear the hard-breathed 
words, “It serves her right—but O, poor Miss 
Isabel!” 

Poor Miss Isabel, indeed! What a sight 
for the doting grandmother! On a hastily- 
improvised cot, lay the fair young heiress of 
all the lands and money of the Van Zandts, 
white as the corpse that lay unshrouded on 
the table close beside her, white and still! 

“ Dead—dead—all that was left me, dead!” 
And the proud lady dropped in a fainting fit, 
that lasted far into the night. 

When at length she opened her eyes, she 
met those of her old physician fixed anxiously 
upon her. 

“Dead ?” she whispered. 

“No, my dear lady—only a terrible fright, 
from which she is now quite recovered and 
sleeping quietly. Drink?’ And he gently 
lifted her head, and held a powerful restora- 
tive to her lips. 

“Tell me—what was it—how did it hap- 
pen?” jerking out the sentences nervously. 
“Miss Isabel was returning from her drive, 


. 


Tsabel’s Saviour. 


when, suddenly, the horse shied at something 
in the road.” 

“He shall be shot to-morrow!” she ejac- 
ulated. 

“Whey were not far from the quarry— 
another wild leap and they would have dashed 
over it; when—” 

“Who saved her? I will adopt him 
though he were the meanest of my servants! 
Who was it?” 

“He who saved her was killed himself— 
killed instantly.” 

“But who was it? I will make his family 
rich.” 

“Tt was the oldest son of your tenant here, 
Reynolds, a promising boy of fifteen. His 
father and he were both at work a little way 
off, and both started at the same moment; 
but the boy was fleetest of foot, and spurred 
on by his idolizing love of Miss Isabel—” 

“And he saved her!” The words broke 
from her lips in convulsive gasps, and then 
she was silent. What were her thoughts 
God only knows! But we know that only a 
few hours before, she had said poor folks had 
no right to have children; and now she was 
told that but for the heroism of a poor man’s 
son; her home and her heart would have both 
been desolate. 

“T am better,” she said, at length; and she 
rose up and went quickly into the bedroom, 
and gazed long and tenderly on her fair 
grandchild. Then she went out into the 
sitting-room, and drawing down the sheet 
that was spread over the dead boy, she kissed 
the cold, white brow and hands; yes, she, the 
proud lady of the manor, kissed her tenant's 
child, as tenderly as she had years and years 
before the marble face and fingers of her own 
first-born. Passing from the corpse, she en- 
tered with a low, reverential tread the sick 
mother’s room. The poor, pale woman was 
striving to still the cries of the little baby; 
but alas! the fright and sorrow had dried up 
her milk, and in vain did the tiny lips tug at 
the shrunken breasts. 

“God give you strength to bear it, my dear, 
dear friend!” whispered the proud lady, as 
she pressed her lips to the suffering mother’s 
brow. “Let me take the little one, and do 
you try and rest; for, though Johnny is with 
the angels, you have many yet to live for.” 
And she took the child, and feeding it with 
her own hands, walked to and fro till it was 
fast asleep, and then sat and rocked it till the 
morning. 

Nor did she leave the farm-house until the 
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boy was buried. That night she went back 
to her own statély home; and Isabel, who 
lay in the room beside her grandmother’s, 
sleepless herself with thinking of dead Johnny, 
knew that the aged woman paced the floor 
until daylight. 

In the course of the next day, as her grand- 
child was stepping into the carriage for the 
drive ordered by the physician, she handed 
her a sealed packet, and said, in a voice that 
fruitlessly strove to be calm: 

“Carry it to Reynolds.” 

Isabel did as directed, quivering amidst 
hopes and fears. But she needed not to fear. 
God had read a never-to-be-forgotten lesson 
to the proud lady of the manor. When the 


trembling fingers of the bereaved father had 
broken the seals, there rattled out—not an 
ejectment, but a warrantee deed of all the 
acres he had been tilling, the farmhouse and 
all improvements; and following it, a draft 
upon her banker, for a sum that seemed to 
him a fortune. 

“Tf Johnny could only have known this— 
he used to worry so about the rent.” And 
tears fell fast and thick upon the parchment. 
“O; he was such a good, good boy!” 

“He was my salvation from a fearful death,” 
said Isabel. “And he has a home in heaven. 
She could not recompense him. That was 
God’s work—God’s only.” 


THE LAST OF THE BRIGANDS. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 


I ws on the point of leaving Italy without 
having seen the face of a brigand; they were 
for me an extinct race, another mythology 
expired in the land of fictions. Nevertheless, 
it was reserved to me to see the last of these, 
as Cooper saw the last of the Mohicans. 

At Civita Vecchia, we were seated at the 
table d’ hote, and conversing to beguile our 
appetites. I had asked twenty times for any 
dish whatever, in all the idioms of the Roman: 
States—nothing came. I asked for my bill; 
it was brought me; it mentioned only the 
price. I paid six pauls for the right of having 
waited for my dinner with my napkin on my 
knees. The master of the inn told me that 
all the provisions had been carried off by a 
dozen English families, who had invaded the 
house. I prayed him to give me a chamber 
and a bed; the last bed had just been given 
to an English admiral. This contretemps dis- 
arranged all my projects of staying there. 

“Then I will take a walk about your city,” 
said I, to the innkeeper. “ What is there to 
be seen at Civita Vecchia?” 

“Nothing at all, sir, unless you obtain per- 
mission to visit the citadel; then you will see 
the celebrated Antonio Gasperoni, the bandit 
of Terracina and the Pontine marshes.” 

“Why did you not tell me this before? To 
whom must I address myself to procure this 
permission ?” 

“Go to your consul; he will procure it for 
you.” 


I easily obtained a card of entrance, and an 
oflicer of the pope ‘to accompany me. 

The citadel of Civita Vecchia was built by 
Michael Angelo, who was an engineer, because 
he was everything; it is of the style of his 
frescoes and his statues; it bears his signet 
on every stone; its bastions are solidly found- 
ed; its walls are of adamant. The citadel de- 
fends itself; it has for its protection neither 
soldiers nor cannons, and opposes to its ene- 
mies only the pontifical escutcheon incrusted 
in the gate—this takes the place of batteries 
and a garrison. On the way, the officer who 
accompanied me spoke of Antonio Gasperoni 
and his forty-five assassins. 

“ One may well tremble in the presence of 
this terrible bandit,” said he. “He ravaged 
for seventeen years the whole Roman country. 
The most frightful of his crimes was this: 
On the road to Naples, he stopped the post- 
chaise of an Englishman, who was travelling 
with his daughter. He took away all the gold 
of the Englishman, and allowed him to depart ; 
but he detained the young girl—she was ex- 
tremely beautiful. He carried her to his 
mountains. The unfortunate father, on ar- 
riving at Rome, set a price on the head of the 
brigand. The pride of Gasperoni revolted at 
this aristocratic pretension in the nobleman; 
a simple English citizen setting a price on the 
head of an illustrious chief, who had declared 
war against popes, and fought twenty battled 
with the pontifical dragoons! This was an 
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insolence which wounded the pride of the 
brigand. One morning the Englishman re- 
ceived at Rome a box to his address; he 
hastened to open it—the unhappy father found 
in it the head of his daughter!” 

At this denouement I recoiled ten paces; I 
even regretted having entered the citadel— 
the monument of Michael Angelo was no 
longer in my eyes anything but a menagerie 
of tigers. Meanwhile, curiosity quickly pre- 
vailed over my impressions of horror; I 
strengthened myself in my resolution, and 
caused to be opened to me the terrible door of 
the prison. 

A wall, pierced with twenty cells, was on- 
my left; on my right were long casements 
opening on a court; in this gallery twenty 
brigands were promenading; they stopped 
short at my entrance. I could not help smil- 
ing at the thought that I had thus arrested 
the band of Gasperoni. They saluted me po- 
litely, which re-assured me a little, for I was 
not much at my ease, surrounded by these 


formidable prisoners. I hastened to ask for — 


Antonio Gasperoni; every hand pointed to 
him; he was standing in the door of his cell. 
He did not deign to advance towards me; he 
contented himself with saluting me with an 
air of tranquil benevolence. It was difficult 
to commence a conversation. I said, hastily: 

“ Well, Gasperoni, are you comfortably sit- 
uated here ?” 

“One is never comfortable without his free- 
*dom,” replied he, shrugging his shoulders. 

This movement was habitual to him. 

“You suffered yourself to be taken by the 
dragoons, then ?” 

“TI! no person could have taken me; I sur- 
rendered with all my troop. The holy father 
promised me liberty; he gave me only life— 
the holy father broke his word.” 

The officer, my cicerone, drew me apart, into 
the corner of the gallery, and said to me: 

“I will explain to you, sir, how this hap- 
‘pened. Gasperoni was weary of the life he 
‘had led for fifteen years. One day he confessed 
:torthe curate of the village his desire to aban- 

‘Gon his profession of brigand. The priest 
promised to write to the holy father to procure 
his pardon and the right to re-enter society. 
Gasperoni added, as an express condition, that 
his companions should also be included in 
these favors. Negotiations were therefore 
commenced. Our government was greatly in- 
terested to- rid itself of these bandits; they 
desolated the road to Naples, assassinated 
travellers, levied contributions, committed a 


thousand excesses. Soldiers were sent against 
them, but the soldiers drank ‘with them instead 
of fighting them. Besides, the peasantry took 
the part of the bandits, because they always 
received a share of the booty taken from tray- 
ellers. The pontifical dragoons alone were 
not to be trifled with; but the mountains 
seemed to shelter the brigands against these 
terrible horsemen. So there was no hesitation 
in treating with Gasperoni through the 
medium of the curate. 

“This was the decision conveyed to the 
leader of the band by his confessor: The holy 
father grants Gasperoni his life; let the sinner 
hasten to perform the act of Christian sub- 
mission, and all will be forgiven him; but he 
must first be imprisoned in the citadel of 
Civita Vecchia. The cunning Gasperoni hesi- 
tated for a long time; the curate used his in- 
fluence; it is said, even, that he promised to 
intercede more efficaciously, to obtain an en- 
tire pardon, if he would obey the holy father, 
and that the doors of the prison should cer- 
tainly be re-opened to him as soon as he had 
become a submissive and respectful Christian. 
Gasperoni, urged by the priest, and more and 
more weary of his criminal life, at last con- 
sented to give himself up. His companions, 
long accustomed to obey him, followed him 
gayly into imprisonment. For several years 
they have been awaiting pardon; but I think 
it will never be granted them. Besides, the 
holy father has given what he promised; he 
will limit himself to that, I hope; these men 
are too dangerous.” 

I advanced again towards Gasperoni, who 
had not changed his position. He bore no 
resemblance to the brigands of our theatres. 
His face was mild, his features regular, and his 
smile amiable and pleasant; his hair was black 
and braided, long behind, and carelessly knot- 
ted with cord. He talked with good nature; 
his speech was indolent; he was sparing of 
gesture, unlike most Italians, who are lavish 
of them; but when a bold question arrested 
from him a reply, which he gave reluctantly, 
then alone the superiority of the man betrayed 
itself; his countenance became threatening, 
his eye stormy, his lip convulsive ; his language 

vivid, dry, picturesque; one recognized the 
brigand leader of forty-five assassins. 

“What is your real name?” asked I. “I 
have been told you call yourself Barbonne.” 

“That was my surname in the mountains; 
my name is Antonio Gasperoni.” 

“You have acquired for yourself an exten- 
sive notoriety. You are spoken of in Italy as 
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Catiline, Spartacus, and other of your illus- 
trious countrymen who declared war against 
Rome.” 

He smiled, and bowed modestly. 

“What motive, Gasperoni, led you to adopt 
this profession ?” 

“A brawl at Naples.” 

“A brawl! that was a trifle; a very slight 
inducement for declaring war against society.” 

“Yes; but in that brawl I killed my enemy.” 

“Ah! that is a different thing. How long 
did you practise your profession ?” 

“Seventeen years.” 

“Have you been wounded ?” 

“ Everywhere.” 

“You have then fought often?” 

“Very often.” 

“With the soldiers of the pope?” 

“No; with the dragoons.” 

“T have heard of your adventure with the 
colliers” (a gleam flashed from his eye, and 
his countenance was overshadowed). “ Will 
you have the goodness to relate it tome? I 
shall be very grateful.” 

Gasperoni made a sign of acquiescence. The 
whole band surrounded ug to listen to this 
terrible recital from the lips of their leader. 

“There were seventeen of the colliers,” said 
Gasperoni; “they had sold me to the soldiers 
of the pope. I thought them my friends; we 
were quietly eating and drinking in their cabin. 
I had not stationed any sentinel—a great mis- 
take, sir; but I thought these colliers to be 
honest people. You shall see. At midnight 
Theard the steps of soldiers ; my ear recognized 
them at the distance of a league. Betrayed! 
betrayed! my comrades! We seized our arms. 
The papal soldiers were at twenty paces from 
the cabin; there were twelve of us, and thirty 
of them. We fired repeatedly; I killed four 
for my share; I was wounded in the arm, 
there, look at the scar. The soldiers suffered 
us to escape; not one of our band was killed 
or captured. The soldiers are bad shots. If 
it had been dragoons, we should have lost. 
This was nothing; listen! Three days after- 
wards we descended the mountain by night; 
I conducted my troop to the cabin of the 
colliers. The wretches were asleep. <A voice 
from within exclaimed : 

“*Who knocks ?’ 

“* Open,’ we replied; ‘open to your friends, 
the soldiers,’ 

“ One soldier cried : 

“*Do not open; it is Gasperoni!’ 

“TI broke open the door with the butt of my 
gun. We entered and massacred all. Was it 


not just? It was necessary to kill.them all, 
for their treason. Afterwards I counted the 
corpses ; there were only fourteen! I searched 
the cabin; I looked everywhere; nothing— 
three had escaped. I will find them! I will 
find them! cried I to my comrades. I would 
have searched all Italy. Two years afterwards, 
we entered an isolated cabin near the sea, to 
get something to drink. We were acquainted 
with the place. There were peasants seated 
around the table. I have a keen eye to dis- 
cover an enemy; I perceived the three colliers 
concealed in a corner. How pleased I was! 
Here they are at last, said I to myself. Here, 
here, approach; let us see your faces. You 
are afraid? The three bandits were pale and 
trembling. I have sought you for a long time, 
said I, laughing. They threw themselves at 
my feet, to ask pardon. I beckoned to my 
executioner; he fired three pistol shots. As 
for me, I shed blood only in combat; else- 
where, I have killed no one, not even the 
miserable colliers who sold me.” 

All the brigands attested the fact by a sign 
with their heads and hands; it was a certifi- 
cate of morality, in pantomime, given to their 
respectable chief. 

“Many things are related in the world re- 
specting you,” said I. 

“Yes, yes, I know it; they will tell you a 
hundred fables.” 

“The daughter of the Englishman who set 
a price on your head—” 

“Tt is not true,” said he, interrupting me 
with vivacity. “Ihave never killed a woman.” 

“You must sometimes regret the indepen- 
dent life which you quitted voluntarily? If 
the holy father should pardon you, what would 
you do with your liberty ?” 

“T would be an honest man; I would go to 
Naples and work.” 

“ That would be difficult for you, Gasperoni ; 
your habits—” 

“No, no, sir; the life of the mountains 
wearies me. I have tried it seventeen years. 
I was young, and fatigue was pleasant to me; 
but I am growing old; I suffer from my 
wounds; I have need of repose.” 

“Do you answer for all your comrades ?” 

All.” 

“Is your executioner present ?” 

“Yes; here he is.” 

A serpent gliding into my hand would not 
have inspired me with greater terror. This 
hideous executioner was at my left, pressing 
my arm with his. Absorbed until then in the 
words of Gasperoni, I had not noticed him 
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before. He never left his master; he watched 
and slept beside him, as on the mountains, as 
if still awaiting some irrevocable order of ex- 
ecution. Nothing more horrible could be im- 


agined; the stupidity of crime was imprinted 


on his long and meagre face; his eye was cov- 
ered with the cadaverous epidermis of the 
eye of the ospray; the habitual contraction of 
a false smile played on his cheeks, but his look 
was icy. While I examined him, he was look- 
ing with singular attention at the buttons of 
my coat, as if he was never weary of counting 
them slowly. 

“ What is your name?” asked I, to distract 
him from this singular examination. 

He remained stooping; his glance did not 
meet mine; his lips did not seem to part; a 
voice from his chest replied, “ Geronimo.” 

“It was then you who were the execution- 
er?” I remarked. 

“Yes sir,” still with his eye on my buttons. 

“And have you killed many, Geronimo ?” 

“Yes, many; every time I was told to kill.” 

“T suspect you will not obtain pardon from 
the holy father.” 

A noisy burst of laughter from the whole 
band received my remark. Geronimo made a 
sign of indifference, and continued to count 
the buttons upon my coat. 

I addressed myself to the company: 

“Tt seems,” said I, “that you are very gay, 
and that you do not grow poor in prison.” 

One bandit replied that the holy father fed 
them very well. 

“We eat fish, meat, good vegetables,” said 
he, “ whenever we please; we have an allow- 
ance of two pauls per day. With that one 
can have good cheer.” 

“But you are more fortunate here than half 
Italy, than all the mendicants of the Roman 
States! So they give you two pauls per day ?” 

“Yes sir,” replied Gasperoni; “it is good 
policy in the government. Those who practise 
our profession, or who intend to do so, know 


that in becoming prisoners they eat well, sleep 
in-good beds, and are well paid; we do not 
always find it so in the life of the mountains, 
That induces us to give ourselves up when we 
are weary of highway robbing. And then we 
receive something from visitors.” 

“T am glad to see you all so happy,” said I, 
on leaving him. 

My guide confirmed what had just been said 
respecting the generosity of the pope. 

Before leaving, I examined the band of 
Gasperoni, long and in detail. There was no 
face worthy of a painter, with the exception 
of the chief and his executioner ; all the others 
were so prosaic, that they might have been 
taken for honest citizens, the victims of a mis- 
take of the police. I do not know whether 
they ever wore the picturesque costume which 
artists give to Neapolitan bandits; their prison 
garments were those of Italian laborers—the 
gray pantaloons, brown vests, blue stockings, 
destroyed all the poetry of their profession. 
They had none of those picturesque features 
which we admire in lithographs; they con- 
templated without the slightest expression the 
luminous sky, tle Roman atmosphere, the 
mild sun of spring, which gilded the arches, 
and glided, like a friend from the mountains, 
beneath the vaults of the cells. The sea, 
which murmured at the foot of the citadel, did 
not awaken emotion; they seemed indifferent 
to everything, but without humiliation, with 
no visible expression of hope or despair; they 
smoked, with smiles on their lips, folded arms, 
and serene brows. 

At last I had found the brigand whom I 
thought lost; but I must confess that many 
illusions were dispelled by this visit to the 
citadel of Civita Vecchia. Such is the band 
which desolated for fifteen years the Pontine 
marshes, which made the soldiers of the pope 
tremble, fought the dragoons, and despoiled 
so many rich Englishmen. Probably they will 
die in the citadel, awaiting their pardon. 


MR. B. P. SHILLABER. 


We are pleased to inform our readers that we have secured the valuable services of Mr. B. 
P. SHILLABER, (“ Mrs. Partington,” “ Wideswarth,” etc., etc.), and hereafter he will be em- 
ployed as associate editor in our establishment. His ability and versatility are well known all 
over the country; and while we are glad to welcome his valuable aid, we cannot help congrat- 
ulating our readers on the rich treats which they will enjoy while perusing all that emanates 
from his pen. The next number of our Magazine will contain one of Mr. Shillaber’s poems 


(an illustrated one), and several prose articles. 
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The Florist. 


Didiscus. 

The beautiful Australian plants, sometimes called 
by this name, and sometimes by that of Trachymene, 
are half-hardy annuals, that require to be raised on 
a hotbed, and not planted out till May or June. In 
very cold, exposed situations, they are generally 
grown in pots, and kept in the greenhouse; but they 
never flower so well as in the open ground. The 
best way to grow them is to sow the seed in autumn 
as soon as it can be procured from the seed-shops, on 
a slight hotbed, to pot the plants as soon as they have 
formed their second pair of leaves, and to keep the 
pots in a frame or greenhouse, shifting the plants 
occasionally, till the following spring, when they may 
be planted in the open ground in a light rich soil, and 
they will flower beautifully. : 


Dillwynia. 

Australian shrubs with heath-like leaves, and pea 
flowers, which are generally scarlet and orange. They 
should be grown in pots well drained, and in a mix- 
ture of peat, loam, and sand, and they should be well 
and regularly watered; but no water should ever be 
allowed to stand in the saucers if their pots should 
have any, but they are much better without. They 
are propagated by cuttings, which should be stuck in 
sand under a bell-glass. - 


The Monkey-plant. 

The shrubby kinds of Mimulus, with yellow or scar- 
let flowers; which should be grown in a mixture of 
sandy loam and peat. They are natives of California, 
and like all the plants from that country, they are 
easily killed by the sun striking on the collar of the 
root; they likewise suffer severely from drought, or 
too much moisture. They are propagated by cuttings 
stuck in sand, without bottom-heat. 

Whitlow Grass. 

Very low plants, admirably adapted for rockwork, 
as they are generally found in a wild state in the 
fissures and crevices of rocks and mountains, They 
have white or yellow flowers, and should be grown in 
sandy soil, on a bank, or in any open situation, ex- 
posed to the sun. 


Epidendrum. 

Parasitic plants, which should be grown in a damp 
stove or orchideous house, on pieces of wood hung up 
from the rafters for that purpose. The must be 
wrapped in damp moss and tied on the Wood, into 
which they will soon penetrate. These plants may 
also be grown in baskets, or cocoa-nuts filled with 
moss, and hung up in the same manner. 


Gaillardia, 

Very showy herbaceous plants, natives of America, 
some of which are annuals, and others perennials. 
They grow best in peat soil. G. Drummondi or picta, 
and @, Pulchella or bicolor, as it is called in the seed- 


shops, are annuals; and their seeds should be sown 
on a slight hotbed in February or March; or in the 
open ground in the same months, and covered witha 
hand-glass, or flower-pot turned over them, to pre- 
serve them if the weather should be frosty when they 
come up. It is necessary to sow the seeds of these 
plants in February or March, as they are a long time 
before they come into flower. The true G, bicolor is 
a perennial species, now called G, lanceolata, which 
should be grown in a peat border, and kept moder- 
ately moist; it is propagated by seeds or division of 
the root. 


Garrya. 

A hardy evergreen, which produced its very hand- 
some long pendulous spikes of blossoms, or catkins, 
for the first time in England, in October, 1834. These 
spikes are produced in bunches of eight or ten to- 
gether; and they are frequently above a foot longs It 
is quite hardy, and should be grown in a loamy soil, 
where it will continue flowering all the winter, in de- 
fiance of the cold. It is a most striking object, not 
only from the great abundance of its long, slender, 
graceful catkins, but from its dark-green, glossy, and 
loathery leaves. It is readily increased by layers, or 
cuttings, struck in sand under a glass. 


Galaxia. 

Dwarf bulbous-rooted plants, natives of the Cape 
of Good Hope, and generally with large yellow flowers. 
They should be planted in very sandy soil, and either 
taken up, or kept dry by covering with a hand-glass 
during winter. When grown in pots, the soil should 
be heath-mould or very sandy loam. 


Francoa. 

Handsome plants, most of which may be treated 
either as annuals or perennials, and may be always 
raised from seed. They are nearly hardy, and will 
grow in any common garden soil. F. remosa, with 
white flowers, is generally kept in the green-house, 
and will not admit of being treated as an annual. 


Pritillazia. 

Hardy bulbous-rooted plants, which will thrive in 
any common garden soil; but which do best in sandy 
loam. There are several species. They are increased 
by offsets; and they may remain several years in the 
ground without taking up, and without receiving 
any injary. 


Fumaria. 

Pretty little plants with curiously-shaped flowers, 
which grow best on calcareous or sandy soils. The 
annual kinds should be sown with other annuals in 
March, April, or May; and the perennial species are 
increased by division of the root. Some of the kinds 
are now called Corydalis, and some Dielytra. 
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To roast Chickens. 

Obserye the same directions in stuffing them as for 
aturkey. If you wish to roast several at once, the 
spit may be put through sideways, instead of length- 
ways, and four or five can thus be roasted at once, in 
@ large roaster. Boil the inwards and make tho 
gravy as for turkey, An hour is time enough to 
Toast a chicken. 


To roast Ducks. 

For a pair of ducks, make a stuffing of bread 
crumbs, one chopped onion, powdered sage, butter, 
pepper and salt. Roast them before a quick fire half 
or three quarters of an hour; flour them thick, turn 
and baste them often. Make a gravy as usual for 
turkey, adding a little catsup. 


Chicken Salad. 

Boil or roast a nice fowl. When cold cut off all the 
meat and chop it a little, but not very small; cut up 
a large bunch of celery and mix with the chicken. 
Boil four eggs hard, mash and mix them with sweet 
oil, pepper, salt, mustard and a gill of vinegar. Beat 
this mixture very thoroughly together, and just be- 
fore dinner pour it over the chicken. 


To boil a Turkey. 

Stuff a young turkey, weighing six or seven pounds, 
with bread, butter, salt, pepper and minced parsely ; 
skewer up the legs and wings as if to roast; flour a 
cloth and pin around it. Boil it fifty minutes, then 
set off the kettle and let it stand, close covered, half 
an hour more. The steam will cook it sufficiently. 
To be eaten with drawn butter and stewed oysters. 


To broil Chickens. 

Cut them open through the back, take out the in- 
wards, wash them and wipe them dry; place the in- 
side down on the gridiron. They must broil slowly, 
and care be taken they do not burn. To keep them 
fiat, lay a tin sheet upon them, with a weight. Broil 
thirty-five or forty minutes, and dress with butter, 
pepper and salt. 


To make pure Wine of Apples. 

Take pure cider made from sound apples as it runs 
from the press; put sixty pounds of common brown 
sugar into fifteen gallons of the cider, and let it dis- 
solve; then put the mixture into a clean barrel, and 
fill the barrel up to within two gallons of being full 
with clean cider ; put the cask in a cool place, leaving 
the bung out for forty-eight hours; then put in the 
bung, with a small vent, until fermentation wholly 
ceases, and bung up tight; and in one year the wine 
will be fit for use. This wine requires no racking; 
the longer it stands upon the lees, the better. 
Quince Marmalade. 

Gather the fruit when quite ripe; pare, quarter and 
core it; boil the skins in the water, measuring a tea- 
cupful to a pound of fruit; when they are soft, mash 
and strain them, and put back the water into the 
preserving kettle; add the quinces, and boil them 
until they are soft enough to mash fine; rub through 
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a sieve, and put three-quarters of a pound of sugar to 
a pound of fruit; stir them well together, and boil 
them over a slow fire until it will fall like jelly from 
aspoon, Put it in pots or tumblers, and secure it, 
when cold, with paper sealed to the edge of the jar 
with the white of an egg. 
Fricasseed Chickens. 
Joint, wash, and lay them in the stewpan with 
pepper and salt on each piece, and water scarcely to 
cover them ; stew them half an hour, then take them 
up, thicken the gravy with flour and a tablespoonful 
of butter. If convenient add a gill of cream, let it 
boil up a minute, return the chicken to the stewpan, 
and boil five or six minutes more, then serve them. 


To clean Black Lace. 

It must be carefully sponged with gin, or if prefer- 
red, with green tea, and afterwards wound round 
and round a bottle to dry. No iron must be used, as 
if touched with it, the lace would assume a flattened 
and glossy appearance, which would spoil it. Itisa 
good plan to fill the bottle with hot water to expedite 
the drying process. The lace must not be placed 
near the fire, or it will become of a rusty color, and 
never look well. 


To clean Ribbons. 

A tablespoonful of brandy, one of soft soap, and 
one of honey, and the white of an egg, mixed well to- 
gether; dip the ribbon into water, lay it on a board, 
and scrub with the mixture, using a soft brush; 
rinse in cold water, fold in acloth, and iron when 
half dry. 


To preserve Cranberries. 

Wash the fruit, and weigh three-quarters of a 
pound of sugar to a pound of fruit; boil the fruit en- 
tirely soft, in a little water; stir often to keep it from 
burning. When boiled soft, stir in the sugar and 
boil five minutes; take up in moulds or jars and cover 
close. Cranberries may be preserved well with brown 
sugar. If the sauce is preferred fresh every time it is 
used, the fruit may in the autumn be put into a fir- 
kin filled with water. If it freezes, it is no injury, 
but rather an improvement to the berries. The cran- 
berries that are gathered in the low icy grounds in 
the spring, make an elegant jelly, boiled, strained, 
and a pound of sugar added to a pint of Juice or pulp. 
To roast a Goose. 

Boil it half an hour to take out the strong, oily taste, 
then stuff and roast it exactly like a turkey. If it is 
& young ort, three quarters of an hour roasting, after 
being boiled, will be sufficient. 


Quince Jam. 

Weigh ten ounces of brown sugar to one pound of 
quince. Boil the fruit in as little water as will do, 
until it is sufficiently soft to break easily; then pour 
off all the water and mash it with a spoon until en- 
tirely broken; put in the sugar, and boil twenty 
minutes, stirring it very often. 
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Ancient Relics, : 

The Paris Presse says that the ivory arm-chair 
presented by the city of Lubeck to Gustavus Vasa was 
sold in 1825, to M. Schinkel, a chamberlain of the 
King of Swoden, for 120,000 francs; that the prayer- 
book used by Charles I., of England on the scaffold 
fetched 2500 francs; that the coat worn by Charles 
XIL., at the battle of Pultowa, was sold in Edinburgh 
for 561,000 francs; and that in 1816 Lord “ Schwar- 
terbury” gave 16,595 francs for a tooth of Newton, 
which is now set in a ring and worn by the eldest 
branch of that noble family. 


Deaths by Lightning. 


Some remarkable results are shown ina paper on 
Deaths by Lightning, presented to the Academy of 
Sciences, at Paris, by M. Boudin. In thirty years, 
ending 1864, there were killed by lightning in France 
2431 persons; and the number struck, but not killed, 
was at least four times as many. This is a surpris- 
ingly large total, being at the rate of four hundred a 
year. M. Boudin shows further, that women are 
much less liable to be struck than men, even when 
out of doors; and he mentions instances of groups 
composed of persons of both sexes being struck, the 
women remaining unharmed, while the men were all 
killed. 

Water Tanks for Ships. 

The question of the best and safest material for the 
construction of water tanks for ships is being discussed 
in France, Galvanized iron, it seems, has been em- 
ployed in the French navy, but this is condemned by 
M. Roux, the author of a memoir on the subject, who 
finds zinc in the water kept in such tanks, and in such 
quantities that he considers the liquid unfit for 
domestic uses. M. Roux has also made experiments 
on the preservation of water in tanks that have been 
ungalvanized by removing the coating of zinc with 
hydrochloric acid, which we may suppose to represent 
plain iron vessels. In one of these he placed distilled 
water, in another water issuing from the green sand, 
and containing some chloride of sodium, and in a third 
river water, containing more chloride of sodium. He 
found the largest proportion of oxide of iron with the 
distilled and river water. He recommended for the 
imperial navy water tanks tinned inside and galvan- 
ized outside, but does not say"how they are to be made. 


London Pumps. 

Dr. Letheby has made a special report to the Com- 
missioners of Sewers on the London pumps, and their 
possible influence on the health of the inhabitants. 
It seems that the water from most of them is derived 
from shallow wells, which receive the soakage from 
adjoining drains and sewers. In some cases the saline 
constituents of the water indicate at once the source 
and nature of the pollution. Thus the water from 
the well in Leadenhall Market, where large quanti- 
ties of hides are salted on the public way, contains 
forty grains of common salt per gallon. The wells in 
churchyards are strongly tainted with nitrates of 
potash and ammonia, In alla large amount of or- 
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ganic matter is present. Dr. Letheby, therefore, 
recommends that the water furnished by the pumps 
should not be used for domestic purposes. 


Movements of tree branches in cold weather. 

Among the papers read at the recent Botayical 
Congress was one by Professor Caspary, of Konigs- 
berg, which is of much interest. The subject is the 
movement of the branches of woody plants, caused 
by low degrees of temperature. The author’s obser- 
vations were carried on in frosty weather, and went 
to show—1. That there is during winter a movement 
of the branches on the left-hand side, the amount of 
which isin direct proportion to the frost. 2. That 
there is, in many cases, in addition to the lateral 
motion, a vertical one from above downwards, which 
is only proportioned to the frost. 3. In other cases, 
the movement is reversed, the branches commencing 
to move upwards the instant the frost sets in (for ex- 
ample, in Acer Negundo). 4. In other plants the 
branches rise in mild weather. 


Pyrogallic Acid. 

A cheap way of making pyrogallic acid—so useful 
to photographers, hair-dyers, experimental! chemists, 
and others—is said to be as follows: A certain quan- 
tity of gallic acid is put into a brown kettle with two 
ot three times its weight in water. The temperature 
is raised from 200 to 210 degrees , and main- 
tained at that point for about half an hour, after 
which the apparatus is allowed to cool. The kettle, 
which is constructed on Papin’s principle, is then 
opened; it contains a slighthy-colored solution of 
pyrogallic acid. This solution is boiled with lamp- 
black, filtered, evaporated, and left tocool. Pyrogal- 
lic acid then crystallizes ia the shape of a hard and 
amber-colored mass, To get it quite white, distil it. 


New Anesthetic Agent. 

It has been found by M. Delcommete, of Nancy, 
that sulphide of carbon affords an anesthetic agent, 
which is both effective and convenient. Thrown on 
any part of the skin, in a state of minute division, itin 
one minute causes greatrefrigeration. It thus enables 
many severe operations to be performed without any 
pain. Only aslight smarting of the skin follows ; and, 
were this compound free from odor, it would be every- 
thing that could be desired for the purpose. 


New Shade for Reading-Lamps. 

A new kind of lamp-shade has been described. It 
is designed for a moderator lamp, without a pedestal, 
and for a large as well as small table. It is made of 
tin, and is the size of the chimney-glass at the top; 
about eleven inches in sloping depth, and eighteen 
inches in sloping diameter below. It is in two pieces, 
both hung on thechimney-glass, and one much small- 
er than the other, and overlapping it; so that it may 
be slid over it, to light the room when any one enters 
it, or for a longer time. The shade is painted a dark 
green on the outside, and a pale or ultramarine blue 
within, which (at a very smal! sacrifice of light) isfar 
cooler and better for the eyes than white. 
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PAT MALONEY’S CAT. 
Pat Maloney, better known by the name of Father 
Pat, on returning from work one evening, was met at 
the gate by Biddy, his better half, in a high state of 
excitement. 
“ Pat,” says she, “ 
cabin ” 


“Cast her out, thin; don’t be botherin’ me about 
the baste.” 

“ Faix, an’ I’ve been strivin’ to do that for the 
matter of tin minits past, butsheis beyant my rache, 
behind the big rid chist in the corner. Will yez be 
after helpin me dhrive her out, Pat?” 

* To be sure I will; bad luck to the consate she has 
for me house. Show her to me, Biddy, till I tache 
her the respect that’s due to a man in his own house 
—to be takin’ possession without as much as be yer 
lave—the thafe o’ the world!” 

Now, Pat had a special antipathy to cats, and never 
let pass an opportunity to kill one. This he resolved 
to do in the present case, and instantly formed a plan 
for the purpose. Perceiving but one way of egress 
for the animal, he says to Biddy: 

“Have yez iver a male-bag in the house, me 
darlint?” 

“ Divil a one is there, Pat. Yez took it to the mill 
wid yez, to bring home chips, this mornin’.” 

“ Paix, an’ I did, and there it is yet,thin. And 
have ye nothin’ at all at all,in the house, that will 
tie up like a bag, Biddy?” 

“Troth an’ I have, Pat; there’s me Sunday petti- 
coat—ye can dhraw the strings close at the top, an’ 
sure it will be better for not lettin’ the eat lavin’ yez.”’ 

“ Biddy, darlint, ye’re a Jewel ; just be after bring- 
ing it to me at wanst.” 

' Biddy brought the garment, and sure enough, it 

made a good substitute fora bag. Pat declared at a 

_ glance that it was “illigent.” So, holding it close 

against the edge of the chest, he took a look behind, 
and saw a pair of eyes glaring at him. 

“An’ is there ye are, ye divil? Be out 0’ that, now, 
bad luck to yez, ye thavin’ vagabone. Be dad, an’ ye 
wont leave at all with perlite axin—yerself will bate 
the pigs intirely. Biddy, have yez any hot water?” 

“Sure, I’ve the fullof a tay-kittle all a billin’, 
Pat.” 

“ Be afther castin’ the matter of a quart, thin, be- 
hind the chist, and we’ll see how the baste minds the 
like o’ that.” 

“ Howld close, thin—here goes the steamin’-hot 


’s a strange cat in the 


“Arrah, be the howly poker, I have ’im now, Bid- 
dy,” said Pat. “Is it nine lives ye hev, ye baste? 
Well, now, be axin me pardon for all the thavin’ ye’ve 
bin doin’ in me house, or it’s the nine lives will not 


. 


save ye. Biddy, seize hoult o’ the poker, and whilst 
I shoulder the bag, just whack the daylights out of 
the haythen divil intirely.” 

Pat threw the bundle over his shoulder, and Biddy 
struck about three blows to the tune of St. Patrick's 
day in the morning, when she suddenly stopped. 

“What smills so quair, Pat? Sure, it’s taken me 
brith away wid the power of it. O, murther, Pat, 
it’s the divil ye have in the sack!” 

“ Bate him, thin—bate the horns off.” 

“T’'m faintin’,” said Biddy; * cast him off ye, Pat.” 

“Och, murther, murther! Biddy Maloney, what 
hev yedone? Ye’ve went and mistaken a horrible 
polecat for a harrumless tame cat!” 

** Pat, for the love o’ God, if ye’re convanient to the 
door, unclose it, for I’m perisht intirely. O Biddy 
Maloney, that iver you should lave ould Ireland, to 
be smothered an’ murthered in this way!” 

* Faix, the little villain bates the divil himself; he’s 
ruined me house, and kilt Biddy, an’ put me out 0’ 
consate wid me own self. O, the murtherin’ baste!” 

By the din‘ of washing, and scouring, and airing, 
and the burial of Biddy’s best petticoat under the 
ground for a space of time, things were at length set 
to rights again. But nota little recrimination took 
place between them on the occasion, and neither ever 
forgot the expulsion from the cabin of Biddy’s 
strange cat. 

AN INDIAN STORY. 

A romantic young lady, whose mind was deeply 
imbued with reading “‘ The Sorrows of Werter,” and 
other novels of the exquisitely sentimental school, 
approached a stalwart savage, whose sombre visage 
indicated suffering of some kind, and addressed him 
thus: 

“Why droops the eagle-eye of the forest chief? 
Is he brooding over the wrongs of his race? Does 
the memory of the red warrior revert to the past, 
when his proud ancestors roamed through the mighty 
forests, and enjoyed the primeval glories of Nature, 
now so sadly marred by the axe and plough of the 
sympathizing rustic?” 

The answer of the forest chief with the drooping 
eagle-eye, was a little shocking to her refined sensi- 
bility: 

‘No! White man gib Ingun too much whiskalee- 
Ingun big drunk last night; Ingun sick; by-and-by 
Ingun puke; Injun well again—ugh !” 


A man, who advertised to give “the best of sound, 
practical advice for fifty cents, that would be appli- 
cable at any time, and to all persons and conditions 
of life,” on application of a victim, “per mail,” sent 
the following:—‘‘ Never give a boy a dime to watch 
your shadow while yon climb a tree to look into the 
middie of next week. It don't pay.” 


WE 
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A RICH SERMON, 

Where is the man with a harp of a thousand 
strings? The following extract from a sermon will 
be recognized at a glance by some readers here at 
home. It loses much of its humor, because we can- 
not put in the appropriate gestures that accompany 
it: 

“My friends, sin makes the purtiest young man in 
the world ugly-ah. And I tell you how I know-ah. 
I was coming up to church to-day, when I saw some 
men on the road-ah, and thought one of them the 
purtiest young man I ever saw in my life-ah. And 
as I drew nigh unto them, I discovered they were 
playing at marvels, and they all drew nigh untoa 
place they called taw, and they marvelled-ah. And 
when he marvelled, he jumped up and flapped his 
hands like a rooster does his wings, and says, “I 
wish I may be d—d if I haint fat-ah!” And O,my 
friends, then I thought that he was the ugliest man 
lever saw in my life-ah. And I opened my mouth 
and spake unto him thus: Says I, ‘ Young man, this 
is not the way to salvation.’ 

“ And he said, ‘Look here, old hoss, if you had 
been salivated as I was, you would not love to hear 
talk of salvation-ah.’ 

“ And now, my friends, if that young man said he 
was fat he told a lie, for he was as lean as that hun- 
gry-looking sister over thar, that’s always praying so 
plously when the hat is being passed around-ah. 

“ And, my friends, if that young man had not been 
blinded by sin, he never could a mistuck me for an 
old hoss-ah.” 


CORONER’S VERDICT, 


A genius out West, conceiving that a little powder 
thrown upon some green wood would facilitate its 
burning, directed a small stream upon the smoking 
pile; and not possessing a hand sufficiently quick to 
cut this off at a desirable moment, he was blown into 
pieces. The coroner thus reasoned out the verdict: 
“Tt can’t be called suicide, because he didn’t mean 
to kill himself; it wasn’t a visitation of God, because 
he wasn’t struck by lightning; he didn’t die for the 
want of th, famhe hadn’t anything left to breathe 
with. It idn’t know what he was about, 
so I shall ‘died Sie the want of common 
sense.’ 
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ADVENTURES OF A SPEAKER. 

A humorous contributor to the St. Louis Republi- 
can evidently understands the capabilities of the 
English language. He attempted to make a John- 
son speech in a Radical meeting with the following‘ 
pesults : 

Fortunately there was but one light in the room 
and that was a tallow candle. The first chair hurled 
at me struck it, and left us all in the dark. I could 
hear them rushing toward the stand, and I made for 
the door, That was a sympathizing crowd. They 
couldn’t see me, but they all felt forme. On they 
came, and on I went. Came in violent contact with 
the globe-like form of Old Chopps. Just for fun, I 
tipped him over, and cried out, “Here, boys, I’ve 
got him!” Old C. being of about my shape and 
dimensions, the mcb was easily misled, and they 
piled on to him, three deep. 

As I mado my exit at the front door, I heard him 
screaming for quarter. I am sure he néyer got it. 

was not a quarter in all that crowd. Once ~ 
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outside, two or three of them recognized me by gas- 
light, and O, persimmons, didn’t they freeze to me 
like a hired man? I said something about free speech. 
They replied with something about freebooters, illus- 
trating their remarks with practical demonstrations. 
I bore up under it (or before it) until I reached a pile 
of bricks, and you should have seen them scatter. 
Again I was master of the situation, and deeming 
discretion was the better part of valor, I broke down 
the street as hard as I could tear. It takes astrong 
man to break down a street, but I did it, nevertheless. 


AN INDEPENDENT PAUPER. 

An old fellow in a town in Essex county, once re- 
spectable, who, through looking upon the wine when 
it was red, and fluids of other colors, was reduced to 
the condition of a pauper, was allowed occasional 
liberty beyond the poor-house walls, which he im- 
proved by calling on a dear friend of his who clan- 
destinely sold the creature. On his last visit he 
imbibed a glass or two, and received besi ‘es a couple 
of glasses in a bottle, fortified with which, he sallied 
forth to fall into the arms of the constable, who had 
watched him through the window, the result was, 
the friend was prosecuted, and the pauper summon- 
ey asa witness. When placed upon the stand, he 
was asked if he knew the prisoner. Certainly, he 
had known him many years. Did youevergothere? 
Yes, always when he went to town. ‘And now,” 
says the magistrate, “did you ever buy any liquor 
there?” “Which?” said the old follow, suddenly 
hard of hearing. ‘‘Did you ever buy any liquor 
there?” “I decline to answer!” said the witness. 
“ You must answer or be committed for contempt,” 
said the judge, sternly. ‘“ Well,” replied the old fel- 
low, after a few moments, “what will be tho extent 
of the penalty?” “Imprisonment in Salem jail,’ 
responded thejudge. “Indeed! well, as I think that 
an improvement on the —— poor-house, I shan’t 
tell,” and he didn’t, thereby saving his friend. 


IN A HURRY TO GET MARRIED. 

A few days since, a man in his shirt-sleeves rush- 
ed into the clerk’s office, at Rome, N. Y., and re- 
quested a marriage license. The deputy informed 
him that he must apply to the probate judge. 

“ Stranger,” said he, “if you’ll show me where 
that are, I’ll give you a shillin’, and I’m in a hurry.” 

When next heard of, he was with his intended be- 
fore a justice, who inquired why he did not go home, 
put on his coat, and be married like a gentleman. 

“ Shaw, squire!” said he; “it don’t make the least 
bit of difference, and if I go to the boat afier my 
coat, I may lose the gal. There’s two fellers wants 
her, and she don’t care which she has!” 

The “silken cord that bound two willing hearts” 
was tied, the bride informing the squire that he 
needn’t have said the part about putting asunder, 
because there want no danger of that. 

The squire took his fee, and said: 

“*T hope you have a good wife.” 

“ Well, he has,” responded the brido. 

“And,” added the bridegroom, “I caleulats I’m 
pooty well to do in the world. I’m captain of a coal 
boat, and she’s going to be head cook; and if you'll 
come aboard, squire, I'll astonish you with a warm 
meal.” 

Whether the squire ever got his “warm meal,” is 
uncertain, It is'a positive fact, however, that the 
bridegroom completely astonished him. 
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OUR PICTURE GALLERY. 


A COOL HOST. 
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Gener (to casual he finds ‘quite this squalling! 
Let’s go and have a cigar at Parker's. 

CASUAL ACQUAINTANCE—Nothing I should Win betes Gi od weather ; but as it’s my wife at tho piano, 
and I'm the master of the house, I’m afraid it wouldn’t quite do. 


A STRONG MISUNDERSTANDING. - 


ALWAYS SURE TO BLOOM IN MABOH, 


| 
In Pursvurr oF 4 SHapow. 
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